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CARDINAL ROULEAU 


BRO. TIMOTHY SPARKS, O. P. 


(em? | HE Holy Father at a consistory held on December the nine- 
faim, teenth of last year elevated, among others, Raymond-Marie 
LG} Rouleau, O. P., Archbishop of Quebec, to the dignity of 

the “Roman purple.” Cardinal Rouleau was born on April 
6, 1866, at Isle-Verte, in the diocese of Rimouski, which is a part of 
the ecclesiastical province of Quebec. At baptism he received the 
name of Felix after his father. His early life was spent in the quiet 
rural district of his birthplace. The efforts of his parents to instruct 
the boy in the Faith were seconded by those of his uncle, Abbe Rou- 
leau, then cure of Isle-Verte and later canon-cure of the Cathedral at 
Rimouski. The good example of his uncle, prayer and the grace of 
God drew the youth’s heart to a desire for the sacerdotal life and ac- 
cordingly he entered the seminary of Rimouski in September, 1879, 
where he began the studies of the classics. 

At the seminary the farmer boy displayed every sign of a vocation 
to the priesthood. He was a healthy lad; he had a great love for 
his Eucharistic Lord; he was obedient; and, not least among his 
qualifications, he was a worker. His intellectual talents made him 
stand out above his fellow students. As a consequence it was a source 
of joy for all when he put on the black cassock at the end of his 
classical course in September, 1885. Shortly afterwards he met his 
first big cross: his health began to fail. The doctors pronounced his 
malady tuberculosis and held out little hope for his recovery. The 
early training at Isle-Verte however did not fail him. -He prayed 
earnestly to the Blessed Virgin and through her intercession was re- 
stored to health. This favor of our Lady was not forgotten. It is 
said of him that he has never written a letter without mentioning 
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her, preached a sermon without invoking her, nor given a retreat 
without praising her. 

A desire to lead a life of poverty, chastity and obedience and to 
lead it after the manner of the sons of St. Dominic caused the young 
seminarian to exchange his cassock for the Dominican habit. In 1885 
the Dominicans established a novitiate at St. Hyacinthe where they 
had located in 1873. There he sought admission to the Order and on 
December 8, 1886, received the habit and took the name Raymond- 
Marie. For such a devout client of Mary that day held many joys: 
he received her name, he was invested with the scapular she gave to 
Blessed Reginald and he was permitted to wear her Rosary on his 
girdle. 

On August 31, 1888, Brother Raymond- Marie took his simple vows. 
There was at that time no house of studies of the Order in Canada 
and the persecution of the religious in France prevented any organi- 
zation of the studies there. As a result the newly professed brother 
was sent to the Dominican College of Corbara on the Island of Cor- 
sica. From the eminent professors at Corbara, among whom was 
Pére Beaudouin, he received a complete scholastic training and im- 
bibed their devotion to St. Thomas. His choice of the life of a Friar 
Preacher was irrevocably confirmed by his solemn profession on the 
feast of St. Dominic, August 4, 1891. A year later, July 31, 1892, he 
was ordained priest by Msgr. della Foata, Bishop of Ajaccio. 

After finishing his studies at Corbara and receiving the degree of 
Lector in Sacred Theology, Pere Rouleau returned to his native land 
in August, 1894. His first assignment was to the convent of St. Hy- 
acinthe where he filled the post of Novice-Master for three years. He 
imparted to his charges his own zeal for the glory of God and trained 
them as he himself had been trained at Corbara by the last companions 
of Lacordaire. His next task, which was to continue for twenty-five 
years, was the directions.of studies, first as Lector-Primarius and 
later as Regent. In 1900, when the house of studies was changed to 
Ottawa and when the vicariate of Saint-Jean-Baptiste there became 
a formal convent, Pere Rouleau was made its first Prior. 

In his new environment, the genius of Pere Rouleau had more 
chance to manifest itself. He exhibited ability as administrator and 
leader of men which developed as the years passed. Though Prior, 
he did not relinquish his professorial duties. He continued to occupy 
one after another, and sometimes simultaneously, the chairs of dog- 
matic, moral and pastoral theology, canon law and introduction to 
Holy Scripture. He was a professor devoted to his classes and to 




















Cardinal Rouleau 7 
his pupils, and his profound theoretical knowledge was strengthened 
by much practical experience. The Order recognized his services as 
a teacher by conferring on him the title of Master in Sacred Theology, 
June 12, 1909. Despite the multiplicity of Pere Rouleau’s labors in 
the classroom, he did not forget that other very important part of his 
Dominican vocation—preaching the word of God. His vacations 
were spent in this work, especially in giving retreats to the clergy and 
Religious of Canada.. 

Outside the Order, too, the ability of Pere Rouleau was highly ap- 
preciated. His knowledge of the law of the Church brought him into 
frequent contact with the Bishops of Canada and with the Apostolic 
Delegate. He was greatly esteemed by the Metropolitans of Ottawa. 
For fifteen years he was Defensor Vinculi of the Archdiocesan Matri- 
monial Court and he served Msgr. Duhamel as theologian during the 
Plenary Council of Quebec. At various times the Holy See has 
employed him as Apostolic Visitator to religious communities. 

Pere Rouleau was honored by his Dominican brothers at the Chap- 
ter in Ottawa, July, 1919, when they chose him as their Provincial. 
He carried on the work of his new office with his characteristic ener- 
gy and devotedness to duty. In this as in his other positions he was 
always the kind father to all. Before the expiration of his office new 
honors were conferred upon him and new responsibilities placed on 
his shoulders. On March 9, 1923, he was designated Bishop of Val- 
leyfield to succeed Msgr. Emard who had been promoted to the arch- 
bishopric of Ottawa, and his life in the cloister was broken. To leave 
his brothers was a real sorrow for Bishop Rouleau. “Not without 
profound sadness and poignant regret,” he wrote to them, “do I leave 
my cell and our convents where for thirty-seven years I have received 
so many graces. . . . . It is the regular psalmody of choir and 
our liturgy with the celebration of conventual Mass, the sweet melody 
of Compline and the blessing of the Salve Regina,. . . it is the 
refreshing liveliness of community recreations after long hours of 
silence that I shall miss.” 

Bishop-elect Rouleau was consecrated on May 22, 1923, in the 
Cathedral at Valleyfield by Msgr. P. di Maria, then Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Canada, assisted by Bishops Gauthier, coadjutor of Montreal, 
and Couturier, O. P., Bishop of Alexandria. The new prelate spent 
the next three years in caring for his flock with truly pastoral solici- 
tude. These were years of progress for the diocese of Valleyfield 
and they served to prepare the Bishop for the higher honors that were 
to come as a recognition of his outstanding efficiency. He was ele- 
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vated on July 2, 1926, to the archbishopric of Quebec, the primatial 
see of Canada. He is its nineteenth bishop and ninth archbishop. 

In the issue of July 13, 1926, the editor of the Action Catholique 
wrote of Quebec’s new Ordinary : 


The Holy Father has spoken. He calls to succeed Msgr. Paul- 
Eugene Roy an eminent religious, whose solid and brilliant qualities 
have already won the esteem and admiration of those highest in ec- 
clesiastical and civil society. The solicitude of the Pope for French 
Canada and especially for this province of Quebec, where the first Cath- 
olic archbishop of North America had his seat, appears once again in 
the judicious choice he has just made. His Grace, Msgr. Rouleau, had 
already occupied the highest positions in his Dominican province when 
Rome chose him to succeed Msgr. Emard. His short stay at Valleyfield 
has sufficed to justify fully the confidence placed in him. Filled with 
experience and merits, he comes to put on the mantle of Laval and 
Plessis and their worthy successors. 

Archbishop Rouleau made his solemn entry to his new see on the 
eighth of the following November amid great enthusiasm on the part 
of the citizens of Quebec. The pallium was conferred on him in the 
Cathedral of Quebec on February 24, 1927. The Archbishop had 
scarcely become accustomed to his new surroundings when he was 
notified early last December by Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, that he had been elevated to the Cardinalate. 

On December 19, 1927, the prelate of Quebec was, with four other 
illustrious ecclesiastics, made a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 
He is the third Ordinary of Quebec to be raised to that dignity. The 
Cardinal’s titular Church in Rome is that of St. Peter in Montorio. 


America is honored in receiving as its newest Cardinal, Raymond- 
Marie Rouleau, O. P. The Church of Canada and especially the 
Church of Quebec are to be congratulated on the Holy Father’s choice 
of so worthy a successor to a Taschereau and a Begin. The Order 
of Preachers is also honored to have in the Sacred College another 
of its sons to carry on the glorious traditions of such Cardinals as 
John Dominici, Cajetan and Alessandrino. To the Cardinal himself 
the fathers, students and novices of St. Joseph’s Province extend 
their sincere felicitations and assure him of their prayers. They 
earnestly hope, too, that God may spare him many years to labor in 
his beloved Canada, bringing about the “peace of Christ in tue reign 
of Christ.” 
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THE FRIENDSHIPS OF ST. THOMAS 


BRO. CYRIL DORE, O. P. 






a T. Thomas Aquinas is a perfect type of that harmonious un- 
(zy ion of sanctity and learning which characterizes the great 
Doctors of the Church. A tender affection and a sympathetic 
understanding, which unites hearts entirely devoted to God, 
can be observed in all his friendships. While bearing himself affably 
towards all, the Angelic Doctor had but few intimate friends and these 
were persons of singular learning and holiness. From a consideration 
of these few, we can see the great influence for good which he exerted, 
the wide extent of his knowledge, and the deep penetration of his in- 
tellectual prowess. They not only give us an insight into the reaction 
of personality on personality and the interplay of mind on mind, but 
in a very special manner, they exhibit the practical aspect of his writ- 
ings. From the investigations of his biographers, the friendships of 
St. Thomas can be considered under four headings; namely, within 
his own Order, in the religious world, in the academic world, and in 
the political world. 

Amongst the members of the Dominican Order, the first friend 
mentioned is John of St. Julian. He is referred to as the old adviser 
and dear familiar friend of St. Thomas.’ This celebrated preacher 
directed the footsteps of the young Aquinas during the three years 
previous to his entrance into the Dominican Order. As a student 
at the University of Naples, the mind and imagination of Aquinas 
were captivated by the sanctity, the learning and the marvellous activ- 
ity of the Dominicans. In after life, such men as John the Teuton, 
Raymund of Pennafort, Hugh of St. Cher, Peter of Tarentasia, and 
Vincent of Beauvais were intimately associated with St. Thomas, and 
he was edified by their unflinching devotion to Dominican ideals. It 
is to Reginald of Piperno, the companion and secretary to St. 
Thomas, and to Ptolemy of Lucca and William of Tocco, his first 
biographers, that we are indebted for much of the information that 
has come down to us. 

Foremost among the members of the Dominican Order at this time 








* Placid Conway, St. Thomas Aquinas, O. P. (New York, 1911), p. 13. 
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was Albert of Cologne, surnamed the “Universal Doctor.” From his 
first days as a student at Cologne until his death, St. Thomas was 
the close personal friend of Albert the Great. Both these men were 
of noble birth, both were drawn towards the same high ideals and both 
manifested an insatiable ardor for learning which makes for genius. 
Albertus Magnus is one of the great master minds of all times.’ 
The history of his career as a student at Paris, Padua, Bologna, as a 
Dominican friar, and as professor at Freiburg, Ratisbon, Strassburg, 
Paris and Cologne, as Provincial of his Order, and as Bishop of 
Ratisbon, would lead one to conclude that his active duties would 
leave him little time for writing; yet he has left thirty-eight folio 
volumes upon every then-known subject. The wide range of his 
knowledge embraces logic, metaphysics, psychology, ethics, theology, 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, geology, geography, botany, biology, 
and medicine.* He has been eulogized as great in natural science, 
greater in philosophy, and greatest in theology. Albert was in- 
deed one of the greatest thinkers of all times and it was he who 
moulded the mind of the greatest of all theologians, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

St. Thomas was closely associated with Albertus Magnus, first as 
pupil and later as companion. Two instances show that his friend- 
ship increased as the years went on. At Cologne, Albert requested 
that St. Thomas be given the cell next to his own that both might 
profit by mutual assistance. At this period, St. Thomas was the con- 
stant walking companion of Albert. Then, secondly, after the death 
of St. Thomas, Albert journeyed on foot from Cologne to Paris be- 
cause a report had gained ground that the writings of St. Thomas 
were the subject of furious attack. At Paris, the venerable old man 
assembled the University and ascending the Dominican chair, in an 
eloquent address, declared that he was prepared to defend the ortho- 
doxy of St. Thomas’ works.* This was one of the noblest acts of 
his life and proved that no sacrifice was too great for his beloved 
disciple and friend. It also manifested the understanding of principles 
and conclusions which these two men had drawn up and worked out 
together. 

The Thomistic School had its origin in the friendship of these two 
great thinkers. Albert introduced St. Thomas to the teachings of 





? Joachim Sighart, Albert the Great (Translated by T. A. Dixon, O. P., 
London, 1876), p. 460. 


*D. J. Kennedy, O. P., St. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Philosophy 
(New York, 1919), p. 40. 


* Sighart, op. cit., p. 369. 
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The Friendships of St. Thomas 11 
Aristotle. It seems that the two great objects that Albert always 
had in view were: first, that the wisdom, clearness, and systematic 
methods of paganism should be used for the defence of the Church,— 
that Aristotle should be Christianized ; and, secondly, that faith should 
be thrown into the form of a vast scientific organism by the applica- 
tion of a Christianized philosophy. Thus would the Church possess 
the highest truths of Greek philosophy for us against her intellectual 
enemies. In this work, Albertus Magnus levelled the ground, purged 
the doctrine and assembled the material. St. Thomas was given a 
wonderful start. Through Albert’s efforts, St. Thomas saw from the 
outset the fund of truth in the philosophy of the Stagyrite. In sub- 
limating Aristotle, they made him a champion of Catholic philosophy. 
St. Thomas far surpassed his master in speculative studies, and with 
clarity and method he carried out Aristotelian principles to more pro- 
found conclusions. In so doing, he reconciled Faith and Reason. 
Herein precisely lies the truly philosophical value of the Thomistic 
System and it is what makes it the turning point in the history of 
human thought.® St. Thomas accepts simultaneously his Faith and 
his Reason, each with all the demands proper to it. As a result, 
he developed a new theory of knowledge, he added several proofs for 
the existence of God, he submitted the concept of creation to fresh crit- 
icism and he entirely reorganized the structure of traditional ethics. 
The whole secret of Thomism lies in the immense effort of intellectual 
sincerity in reconstructing philosophy ; and its full accord with theolo- 
gy appears as a necessary consequence of the rigorous demands of 
reason itself, rather than as the accidental result of a wished-for har- 
mony.® This was no small task and it brought stern opposition at 
every turn. It required a man of extraordinary ability; and very 
few men could have, gone through with so vast a program and come 
out unscathed as did the Angelic Doctor. 

Although there were many sincere men opposed to Thomism in its 
inception, yet the religious world, as well as the academic world of his 
time, looked to him for guidance. With such eminent apologists as 
Albertus Magnus and St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas put up so brilliant 
a defence for the Religious Orders before Pope Alexander IV that 
the accusations of William of St. Amour were completely disproven. 
The Mendicant Orders were restored to their chairs at the University 
of Paris and the writings of William of St. Amour were condemned. 





°E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas (Translated by Edw. Bullough, 
Cambridge, 1924), p. 32. 

*A Whitacre, “The Theology of St. Thomas,” St. Thomas Aquinas (St. 
Louis, 1925), p. 73. 
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St. Thomas’ famous treatise, An Apology for Religious Orders, won 
for him the eternal praise of all Religious Orders. During his stay 
in Italy, St. Thomas confuted another work of impiety and false 
mysticism, The Eternal Gospel.’ After this brief sojourn in Italy, 
he returned to complete his studies for the doctorate at the University 
of Paris. 

At the University of Paris, St. Thomas met St. Bonaventure and 
one of the most beautiful friendships ever recorded followed. Dante 
places these two angels of the schools in one of the highest spheres of 
his Paradiso.* Like St. Dominic and St. Francis, they were em- 
inently representative men of their respective Orders. St. Bona- 
venture, the disciple of Alexander of Hales, became the leading ex- 
ponent of the Augustinian tradition; while St. Thomas held with his 
master, Albert, for Aristotelianism. They were in the habit of visit- 
ing each other from time to time to discuss the leading problems of 
the day and the relative merits of their systems of philosophy. St. 
Thomas refers to Bonaventure’s opinions in commenting on, The 
Book of the Sentences. Bonaventure did not misprise Aristotle for, 
as Dr. Henry O. Taylor observes, “there is Aristotelian ballast in 
Bonaventure’s Platonic-Augustinian theology.”® Part of St. Thomas’ 
devotion to St. Augustine and his understanding of Plato’s 
poetic mysticism can be attributed to his friendship with St. Bona- 
venture. The largeness and spirituality of Plato’s mind acted with 
dynamic force on the powerful and cultivated intellect of St. Thomas. 
Such men as Bonaventure and Aquinas, leaders in thought and action, 
were the proud boast of the University of Paris at the height of its 
fame and the lasting memorials of the true greatness of Scholasticism. 

St. Thomas had many admirers at every university in which he 
lectured. Chapter after Chapter of his Order was beseiged with re- 
quests for his services by the leading universities of his day. At the 
Chapter held in Florence, 1272, the professors of such universities as 
Paris, Cologne, Rome, Bologna and Naples requested that the Angelic 
Doctor be sent to teach at their institutions. After several petitions 
from each of these academic centers, it was finally decided that the 
petitions of Charles, King of Sicily, should prevail. St. Thomas, 
therefore, went to the University of Naples and his biographers 
dwell at length upon his arrival at that city..° The whole city 


* Conway, op. cit., p. 42. 

* Frederic Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophie Catholique (2 ed., Paris, 1862) , 
Part III, p. 288. 

*H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York, 1925), II, 435. 

a. % B. Vaughan, Life and Labors of St. Thomas of Aquin (London, 1872), 
II, 894-5. 
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turned out to receive him, and he too must have been elated, for 
Naples was his Alma Mater. This trip was a veritable homecoming. 
He was looked upon, not only as a genius, but also as a man sent of 
God. And as at Paris and Bologna, so also at Naples, professors, 
students and even the citizens of the town attended his lectures. The 
charm of his genius and the clearness of his exposition captivated all 
who heard him. Not only in life were great tributes of esteem paid 
to him, but even more so after his death. These same universities, 
when they heard of his death, strove by every means within their 
power for the guardianship of the remains of the Angelic Doctor. 
Paris requested that, since the Holy See would not give them the body 
of St. Thomas, one of his unfinished Commentaries on Aristotle be 
sent to them. Such was the loyalty of his friends among the univer- 
sity men of his day. 

Before next considering the friends of St. Thomas in the political 
world, let us take a glance at the blood lines of the House of Aquino. 
William of Tocco and Ptolemy of Lucca, disciples of St. Thomas and 
his first biographers, relate that St. Thomas Aquinas was born of a 
noble and illustrious family and that under the rough wool of a 
friar flowed the pure blood of kings. Besides being allied with the 
sovereign houses of Europe, the Aquino family could boast a descent 
through four centuries of Lombard princes. Landulf, his father, 
belonged to the noble house of Sammacoli and was Count of Aquino, 
Lord of Loreto, Acerra and Belcasto. His mother was sprung from 
Norman princes and was the Countess of Teano in her own right. 
St. Thomas was the nephew of Emperors Frederick I and Henry VI; 
cousin of Frederick I1; and closely allied to the Kings of Aragon, 
Castile and France." 

St. Louis, King of France, was St. Thomas’ closest friend among 
his many regal relatives. This virtuous king and illustrious crusader 
loved St. Thomas tenderly and desired to see him and St. Bonaventure 
in a leading position in the schools.” He knew that these two 
men of singular learning and saintly lives would act as leaven amidst 
the crudities and freedom of scholastic life. St. Thomas acted as 
counsellor to this saintly ruler and we are told that the King was wont 
to inform the Angelic Doctor on the evening before of all important 
business to be discussed on the morrow, so that he might come pre- 
pared to tender advice. One is not surprised to find that the years of 
St. Thomas’ residence in Paris synchronize with this monarch’s great- 
est temporal glory and that they open an epoch of lasting benefit to 





* Conway, op. cit., p. 2. ‘ 
® Vaughan, op. cit., II, 82. 
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France. The King, furthermore, employed St. Thomas and his con- 
frere, Vincent of Beauvais, in arranging the Royal Library which is 
estimated to have contained twelve hundred precious volumes. Often 
might the King be seen sitting and listening to the commanding elo- 
quence of St. Thomas within the walls of Notre Dame or of the 
Dominican Church of St. James. “Who in history has ever read of so 
priestly a prince and of so princely a Dominican,” writes Vaughan.'* 
The bloom of St. Louis’ character was brought to its full per- 
fection through the influence of such men as Aquinas and Bonaven- 
ture. Both king and priest were governing spirits, each in his own 
sphere; St. Louis in the governing of a kingdom, St. Thomas in the 
directing of souls and in the solving of high problems of philosophy 
and theology. Much of St. Thomas’ social and political teaching was 
acquired from his intimate association with St. Louis, King of France. 
Many of the rulers and princes of Europe sought advice from the 
Angelic Doctor on the best manner of ruling their subjects. Some of 
St. Thomas’ answers to them have been preserved Glancing through 
the smaller works of St. Thomas, we find such writings as the follow- 
ing: De regimine principum and De regimine Judaeorum. The first 
of these was written to Hugh III, King of Cyprus. Some historians 
have stated that St. Thomas did not write this work; others maintain 
that he wrote all of it. But the opinion of those who have made a 
thoroughly scientific examination of the work is that St. Thomas 
wrote the First Book and the first four chapters of the Second 
Book.** The reason given for his unwillingness to finish it is that the 
protection of the Holy Land was given to Hugh, King of Cyprus, 
who was an enemy of the King of Sicily. St. Thomas was a 
close friend of the King of Sicily and his refusal to finish the 
work was a wonderful act of loyalty and displayed his consideration 
for the interests of his friend. The second work mentioned above 
was written to the Duchess of Brabant, a relative of St. Thomas. 
She had written asking if she should make exactions from the Jews. 
St. Thomas’ answer is an epitome of Christian principles on the gov- 
ernment of states and is still practicable. A person reading the advice 
of St. Thomas in these letters will at once see with what prudence, 
tact, and judgment he viewed the difficulties proposed to him. 
Amongst others for whom St. Thomas wrote were Pope Urban 
IV, Cardinal d’Annibaldi, Raymund of Pennafort and Reginald of 
Piperno. Under the title Catena Aurea, St. Thomas compiled one of 





* Vaughan, op. cit., II, 872. 
*P. Mandonnet et J. Destrez, Bibliographie Thomiste (Le Saulchoir 
1921), I. 
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the fullest commentaries on the Gospels ever written. The com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel was dedicated to Pope Urban IV 
who died shortly after it was written. His commentaries on the three 
other Gospels were dedicated to Cardinal d’Annibaldi.° For Urban 
IV, St. Thomas also wrote his Contra Errores Graecorum. No one 
who had not been familiar with the mind and system of the Fathers 
could have succeeded, as St. Thomas has, in so delicate an operation. 

At the request of Raymund of Pennafort, St. Thomas wrote the 
Summa Contra Gentes, a work which is second only to the Summa 
Theologica in depth of thought and scientific exposition. Raymund 
of Pennafort wanted a work that would bring into prominence argu- 
ments from reason for the establishment of Christianity among the 
Moors and Jews of Spain. Lastly, we have to mention the works 
dedicated to Reginald of Piperno. One of the most useful of the 
Saint’s works, Compendium Theologiae, was written for his beloved 
companion and secretary, Reginald. This work is a model of sim- 
plicity and accurate reasoning,—a sort of summa theologica in minute 
form. To Reginald he also dedicated his opusculum, De Natura An- 
gelorum. 

From this brief consideration of the friendships of St. Thomas, we 
can conclude that his superb spirituality was enhanced by his intimate 
association with learned and saintly men; and that a clearer insight 
into the practical aspect of his writings is had from a consideration of 
the influence exerted by the interaction of mutual interests and sym- 
pathetic understanding. In .Albertus Magnus, we beheld his guide 
into the vast scientific and philosophic field of Aristoteleanism. Bon- 
aventure carried him further than anyone else into the domain of 
poetics and mysticism, and St. Louis, King of France, brought him 
into close touch with the social and political needs of a great nation. 
To these and other intimate friends, St. Thomas was in some degree 
indebted for the rounding out of his character. As a result of these 
friendships, not only the men of his own day, but all succeeding gener- 
ations have profited by the learning and sanctity of the Christian Aris- 
totle—the Prince of Theologians. The Summa Theologica, the great- 
est compendium of Christian teaching ever written, will stand until 
the end of time as a proof of St. Thomas’ sublime spirituality, as an 
expression of his most lofty concepts and as a lasting memorial to the 
influence and devotion of those who were bound to him by the ties of 
friendship. 


*“Admonitio Praevia” Fr. Jo. Franc. Bernardi Mariae de Rubeis, O. P., in 
Catena Aurea (Taurini, 1915), I, vi. 


THE LITURGY IN THE LIFE OF A FRIAR PREACHER 


BRO. DOMINIC ROSS, O. P. 


fame VERY Religious Order has its own peculiar characteristics 
sS eS and distinctive spirit which differentiate it from all other 
eee Orders. To understand aright the spirit which animates 

any particular Order we must first of all trace that spirit 
back to its source and examine it in the founder of that Order. 
Likewise, to form a proper estimate of the extent to which the life 
of a Friar Preacher is colored and influenced by the liturgy we must 
go back to the founder of the Order of Friar Preachers and study in 
him that deep liturgical spirit which, as a noble heritage, he has be- 
queathed to his children. St. Dominic it was who determined by his 
own legislation that the basis of religious formation and conventual 
life in his Order should be liturgical prayer. 

At the time of Dominic’s birth Europe was biding fair to become 
the coveted possession of the pagan and barbarian. The corrupting 
influence of the Manichean heresy was again to be found withering 
branch after branch of the Catholic Church as it had done in the days 
of Augustine of Hippo. This time, however, greater disasters were 
befalling the Church of God, for the cunning of the Albigensian 
heresiarchs was winning over to the side of the heresy many among 
the hierarchy and clergy of the Church. In order to heal the bruised 
and torn frame of Christendom the Saint of “happy Calareuga” was 
inspired to found his preaching Order of Truth which would teach 
the true doctrine of Jesus Christ, the only Eternal and Unchangeable 
Truth. As the heaven-inspired Saint of Sienna writes of the Apos- 
tolic Dominic in her Dialogue, “He took on him the Office of the 
Word of God, the only begotten Son of God, and appeared in the 
world as an apostle scattering the darkness of error and giving 
light.” 

Dominic would restore all things in Christ and to this end he saw 
the need of gathering about him men who would, before all else, be 
clerics—other Christs. It was as a clerical Order that Pope Honorius 
III, on the 22nd day of December, 1216, approved Dominic’s new 


* Treatise on Obedience. Chapter 5. 
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Order of Preachers. In the very first chapter of the Order’s Consti- 
tutions we read that the Order of Preachers is a clerical Order, es- 
pecially instituted for preaching and the salvation of souls. Thus 
Dominic established that his followers should, like himself, be or- 
dained for the ministry of the altar, for the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments and for the preaching of the word of God to the faithful of 
God. His next concern was selecting that mode of life which he 
would have his brethren live. Since they were to be clerics, Dominic 
did not select, as the basis of religious life in his new institute, a mon- 
astic rule wherein the priestly character was at best accidental. There 
was, however, another kind of religious observance, sanctioned by 
Holy Mother Church and fully developed in Dominic’s day, and it 
was that of the canonical life upon which had been built the Orders of 
Canons such as, for example, the Canons of Premontre. 

To this state Dominic looked as that best suited to the purpose he 
had in mind. In this form of life he saw whereon to raise his great 
apostolate of preaching and the work of saving souls. The life was 
not unfamiliar to him. The idea of such a vocation had captivated 
his heart and he had lived the first nine years of his priestly ministry 
in happy peacefulness and blessed solitude among the Canons Regular 
of the Cathedral of Osma, Spain. During these eventful years he had 
faithfully and zealously carried out the liturgical functions which, as 
a Canon, it was his bounden duty to perform daily in the Cathedral. 
He had even been chosen as the chief instrument by his Bishop to 
elevate this Chapter of Canons to that high degree of asceticism which 
was at once the glorious inspiration of his diocesan clergy and a source 
of great edification to the general body of the faithful. Indeed it was 
during these years of fervent ministry at the altar of God, in the 
Court-Room of the King, that gained for him those supernatural 
graces and favors which blessed the labors of after years in the apos- 
tolate among those lost in the erring paths of heresy and schism. From 
his days at Osma down until the day he put his hand to the founding 
of his preaching Order he never ceased to live the life of a Canon and 
to sign himself, Brother Dominic, Canon of Osma. 

He had now planned to found an institute of clerics who would 
live a life similar to that of Canons Regular. Ever enthusiastically 
venturesome, he made still another bold departure from the established 
mode of procedure followed by previous founders of Religious Or- 
ders. He would give a newer interpretation to the canonical life than 
that recognized by other orders of Canons Regular. For them the 
main purpose of their life was the rendering to God, by means of the 
liturgy of the Church, that public worship which is due to the Lord 
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and Master of all creation, and this in the name of all created things. 
Theirs was then a liturgical apostolate. Dominic felt all this and it 
was just this element of their life that made the greatest impression 
on him. His own life at Osma, attached to the Cathedral Chapter 
there, was just such a life. Because the canonical life was so essen- 
tially liturgical Dominic, Canon of Osma, selected it as the basis of 
his Order. The liturgy was to him the touchstone which tested the 
value of the canonical life. He gave the liturgy, nevertheless, a place 
in Dominican spirituality different from that which it occupied with 
others. It was for them, as we have said, the end of their existence, 
but for Dominic it was to constitute, not the end, but a means, al- 
though an essential means, to the end which was preaching and the 
salvation of souls. Some fulfilled their calling with the completion of 
the daily cycle of the Divine Office. It was not so with the Dominican. 
His was to be a life which began in contemplation and ended in action. 
Contemplation had for its cornerstone the liturgy, and the liturgy 
‘ served as the handmaid of the life of action. 

Herein we have another and indeed the chief reason why the Apos- 
tle to the Albigensians laid so much stress on the proper and complete 
enactment of the Church’s liturgy. While being primarily a preacher 
the Dominican had need of a supernatural driving force which would 
render his work worthy of producing fruit unto the sanctification of 
souls. It was vitally necessary, therefore, that he be, not only well 
versed in the Sacred Sciences, but that he be one in whom was devel- 
oped to the fullest extent a real liturgical and spiritual sense. He had, 
therefore, to be both an apostle and a monk, preaching by day in the 
streets of city and town, returning by evening to the quiet of his 
cloistered convent, there actively to participate in the traditional cere- 
monies and monastic observances of his community. Unless he was 
thus strengthened by such participation in the liturgical offices of the 
Church, his preaching would indeed become an empty and fruitless 
endeavor. The liturgy, then, was to be his daily source of prayer. 
Conventual Mass, the solemn recitation of the Divine Office, as well 
as mental prayer and other community exercises, were duties binding 
on each and every member of the community and in every convent of 
the Order. Only through the constant and zealous discharge of these 
solemn, conventual obligations could the Friar Preacher hope to har- 
vest that food of the soul which, by reason of his religious profession, 
he was bound to distribute to the Christian faithful for their spiritual 
sustenance. 

At all times, however, this liturgical element of the Dominican life 
is to be an aid to the attaining of the Preacher’s main goal in life— 
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preaching and the salvation of souls. Dominic himself determined 
this when he fixed the liturgy as the basis for Dominican spirituality, 
both factors to be the means of perfecting the Dominican’s life of 
action in the apostolate of souls. The Constitutions of the Order 
very explicitly forbid any undue prolongation of the chant and urge 
that it be light and spirited yet rendered with that solemnity and rev- 
erence befitting the Majesty to Whom it is addressed. The time thus 
saved must be spent in study, an essential duty of the Friar Preacher. 
Yet study of itself cannot hope to unfathom all the “secrets of the 
King.” In addition there must be noticeable always, by way of un- 
dercurrent, that other science—the science of the heart. What a 
glorious witness to this fact we have in the Angelical of Aquino who, 
as he himself has told us, gained more light at the foot of the Crucifix 
than he did from all of his well-pondered tomes. The same Holy 
Doctor has told us that here in this life it is more perfect to love God 
than to know Him, but in the next, where we contemplate Him face 
to face, knowledge, since it then knows no limits, will be superior to: 
love.2 To love Him, therefore, more fully in this life that He 
may be the more fully known in the next, the cultivation of a true 
liturgical spirit, since the liturgy is truly the science of the heart, is 
very essential. 

Dominic himself was that man of God whom, to quote the great 
Dante, “Christ in His own garden chose to be His helpmate.” He 
was not only a helpmate in that garden, but he was even one of its 
rarest flowers emitting the good odor of Christ and making the world 
fragrant all around him. He was truly imbued with a deep and sane 
liturgical sense. We are told that whenever possible he would sing 
the morning Mass. Daily on his journeyings from town to town he 
would sing spiritual songs, notably the Ave Maris Stella and the 
Veni Creator, and never cease speaking to God or of God. Was it 
any wonder, then, that he should have been so fired with a zeal for 
the proper performance of the liturgy in the convents of his Order? 
He was more than an “Athlete of Christ,” more than a “Fearless 
Champion of the Faith,” he was a loyal Captain in the King’s army, 
who ceased not to attend court in the Throne Room of the Sanctuaried 
King of all society. 

The Order of Preachers, like its founder, throbs with a lively 
liturgical spirit. It is essentially liturgical, since to remove the liturgy 
from it would surely mean the surrender of its spirit. This fact, we 
repeat, is due to the stamp which was placed upon it by the “good man 





? Summa Theologica la q. 82 a. 3. 
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of Calareuga.” It is an Order vowed to the cause of Truth, therefore, 
an Order of Science; but more than this, it is an Order established 
for the restoration of all things in Christ, and consequently an Order 
of Sanctity. Its members must be men of science and sanctity. Their 
teaching and preaching must be based upon sound theological doc- 
trine, but that doctrine must be animated by the vivifying power of 
liturgical prayer. The liturgical prayer is not the end of a Domini- 
can’s life, but rather an essential means to that end. As Fr. Mortier, 
O. P., in his recent valuable work La Liturgie Dominicaine very 
clearly points out, “Like study, interior recollection, and the fruits of 
silence, the liturgy forms an integral part of the Dominican contem- 
plative life. Study makes for knowledge of God through the spirit ; 
the liturgy through the heart.” Well understood and well carried out, 
it will be the animating source of that habitual elevation of the soul 
towards the invisible truths of God, which is essentially necessary for 
the attainment of that perfection through charity which is the end of 
all religious life. 
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COMMON SENSE IN PHILOSOPHY 


BRO. CLEMENT M. KEARNEY, O. P. 


S| COMPARATIVELY recent inquiry among present-day 

WN «thinkers, relative to Neo-Scholastic Philosophy, netted 
many replies whose comments and criticism are of interest 
to students of Scholastic Philosophy. 

In criticism of Scholastic Philosophy it is said that “the Scholastic 
method seems too rationalistic, aprioristic, deductive, to an age whose 
temper is empirical, experimental, hypothetical. Its great defect is 
thought to be its independence of experience. It appears as if 
Scholastics were trying ‘to spin truth out of their own interior.’ ’”” 
Were it not for a contrary opinion, this objection would be for- 
midable, for no philosophy to be complete can afford the neglect of 
knowledge gained from singular facts. This contrary opinion states 
that “idealists dislike the strong realistic bias of Scholastic 
thought.”* Here we have two opposing systems, two extremes, 
each one of which accuses Scholastic Philosophy of the tendencies 
characteristic of its rival. And yet Scholastic Philosophy is the Philos- 
ophy termed by one of its adherents the common sense philosophy! 

It is our purpose to sketch the fundamental notion of this philoso- 
phy in the cold, hard light of common sense. Philosophy is strictly 
and logically defined: the knowledge of things through their ultimate 
causes which is attainable by the natural light of reason. This defini- 
tion has been translated as “organized and supreme common sense.’”* 
Cornmon sense as we take it here, means two things: first, good sense, 
i. e., the plain view and certitude of the plain man-in-the-street ; sec- 
‘ond, Common consent,”® i. e., the unwavering assent and firm con- 
viction of the majority of mankind. 

The ordinary man has definite notions regarding knowledge. The 
three preparatory fundamentals; namely, the principle of contradic- 








*J. S. Zybura, Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (St. Louis, 
1926). 

* Zybura, op. cit., p. 121. 

* Zybura, op. cit., p. 122. 

*V. McNabb, O. P., The Catholic Church and Philosophy (New York, 
1927), p. 1. 

° McNabb, op. cit., p. 1. 
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tion, the fact of personal existence, the capability of knowledge, are 
his by instinct. He knows intuitively that a thing cannot be alive and 
at the same time be dead ; deny his own personal existence and you in- 
sult him ; tell him he is not capable of knowing anything and you have 
but repeated your previous error. These intuitions are basic. The 
philosopher knows them under the titles of the first principle, the first 
fact, and the first condition. They are necessary admissions, unprov- 
able statements for any philosopher, despite the easy assumption of 
many modern philosophers that the advent of Descartes revolutionized 
the necessity of such hypotheses. Descartes’ famous dictum “Cogito, 
ergo sum” is captious; even the veriest tyro in logic will reject as 
fallacious any premiss that supposes the conclusion to be deduced from 
that premiss. Scholastic Philosophy holds logic in high esteem; the 
three fundamentals remain, in her eyes, necessary admissions, un- 
provable statements. No philosophy reveals them. Without them, 
not only is there no philosophy, there cannot even be chaos. To ob- 
tain them, we have recourse to the intuition of the normal man. 


Of the normal man’s objectivity of knowledge it might be said with 
Shakespeare, “The world’s mine oyster, which I with sword will 
open. . .” For him to whom his own proper existence is so patent, 
the acceptation of other realities causes no qualms. Flights of futile 
imagination are anathema to common sense. The ordinary normal 
man is not a sympathetic audience for those who attempt to explain 
away what he knows to be everyday actualities. Wind him about with 
the interminable threads of sophistry, lethargize his mind by technical 
terminology to support your theory of no reality outside the subject. 
He would admit your theory only to refute you. The next moment 
he will be acting in concordance with his own and everyman’s firmly 
entrenched intuition—the reality of things outside himself. “Phil- 
osophy’s first duty is to justify man’s intuitions.’ » And this office 
Scholastic Philosophy carries out faithfully and all in the light of 
common sense. Various theories, new and old, are criticized and 
rejected because of the absurdities they entail, and common sense 
never tolerates the absurd. 


Commenting on the relations between the Catholic Church and 
Philosophy, the learned Dominican, Father Vincent McNabb, claims 
that “the medieval Catholic philosopher’s chief aim was to justify the 
intuitions of the normal man. His principle of investigation was the 
valid, normal principle of causality.” 


* McNabb, of. cit., p. 5. 
"McNabb, op. cit., p. 72. 
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This intuition of the principle of causality is primitive. Even in 
this day of enlightenment, when antiquated notions are ipso facto the 
hall-mark of ignorance in the eyes of the so-called intelligensia, uni- 
versal man still is born, lives and dies in response to one or another of 
three important sentinel questions —-Who? What? Why? These 
are ubiquitous highwaymen along life’s path. They spring up 
in inquisitive childhood; they remain in querulous old age. Every 
moment of life, every act and thought is an echo of the resounding 
word because. 


“It was Greek philosophic genius’—the foundation of Catholic 
philosophy—“at its best which analysed the normal man’s intuitions 
on causality into the four causes:—two external (Efficient Cause, 
Final Cause), two internal (Formal Cause, Material Cause).’’* Let 
us examine this four-fold causality in relation to common sense. 


We say that a material cause is that from which a thing is made. So 
houses are made of stone, of wood, of steel. Should you ask the nor- 
mal man why this particular house is called a stone house, his only 
answer will be that it is made of stone. Should you inquire again 
and ask him why should a stone house necessarily be made of stone, 
he would either suspect the state of your mind or suspect that he was 
being made the butt of some joke. 

For the normal man, a house is not just a pile of bricks or a load 
of lumber. His common sense tells him that over and above the 
bricks and lumber there is a certain form which goes to make up for 
him the complete notion of a house. This form is a cause of the house 
not only for him, but for the philosopher, who names it the formal 
cause and defines it as that which gives a thing its form—or perhaps 
in a more intelligible term,—its nature. The ordinary man would 
never say that peaches and pickles are the same thing except in the 
matter of taste. He knows that underlying taste, there must be some 
principle that determines the nature of those things, that differen- 
tiates them one from the other, and makes it possible and even neces- 
sary that these two substances have such a divergency in taste. 

And now let us go back to our house of stone and wood. The nor- 
mal man never expects a pile of stones and a load of lumber to turn 
into a house of themselves. He knows that somebody has to make the 
house ; in other words, he is familiar with that cause which we call the 
efficient cause and define simply as that by which something is made. 
Efficiency for him is the goal of daily routine. It may connote nowa- 
days an added sense of well done, but primarily he understands it as 





® McNabb, op. cit., p. 73. 
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getting things done. We may take another example,—a carpenter 
sawing wood. The carpenter knows that the saw will not of itself 
begin to operate, that he or some one else must first apply it. He 
knows that he may lay it aside at any time without any danger that the 
saw of itself will continue to work; in other words, he understands 
that he is the principal efficient cause in sawing the wood, and that the 
saw is only a secondary efficient cause, an instrumental cause, one that 
works only under the influence and directive supervision of the prin- 
cipal cause. That the saw itself is an efficient cause is quite evident to 
the carpenter. He would never think of using a hammer to saw wood. 
He recognizes that inherent in the very nature of the saw is a certain 
quality, an aptitude or disposition that, placed in operation by, and 
under the influence of the principal cause, serves readily in producing 
some desired effect. Examples of efficient and instrumental causality 
may be multiplied endlessly. It is upon them that the whole material 
side of life is based, and at no time has the application of these prin- 
ciples been so popular, so diffuse, as in our own day. At a time when 
so many of the modern philosophers are seeking to undermine the 
validity of causality, it is worthy of note, that men are estimating the 
extent of scientific and industrial progress as proportionate to the ap- 
plication of the normal man’s principle of cause and effect. 

Whenever men act, they act for some purpose. Purpose they un- 
derstand as the end in view, the object to be attained. The philosopher 
says the fimal cause is that on account of which something is done. 
For him it is the principle cause, the prime mover and cause of the 
others. This notion of a final cause dominates every man’s life. No 
admission humbles and shames a man quite so much as the admission 
that he does not know the reason why he did a certain thing. It is a 
confession of the lack of “good-sense.” The ordinary man links to- 
gether every act with some end, proximate or remote, and it is this 
end that is the motivating power, the whole reason why he acts at all. 
The shiftless man and the man of no purpose are identical. The men 
who do things are those who have set before their minds something 
they desire and must obtain. 

The normal man’s appreciation of causality is intuitive. It may be 
inquired whether or not common sense appreciates the philosopher’s 
final objective,—the ultimate causes, the solution of all facts not into 
their proximate but into their supreme principles. The answer is 
evident. All men hope for final beatitude. They may err in deter-- 
mining its nature, but for each one of them, it represents the ultimate. 
The scientists engaged in various fields are all occupied in seeking the 
ultimate. Chemists and cosmologists are making exhaustive efforts 
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to reduce the inanimate universe into its ultimate component parts; 
botanists, zoologists and anthropologists are continually puzzling over 
the ultimate, sufficient causes for the origin of life. 


Apprehension of the ultimate is had by the natural light of reason, 
at least in regard to its existence and some of its qualities, though 
the exact comprehension of its nature may escape the scope of reason. 
Reason is the medium of procedure common alike to the normal man 
and the philosopher. To reason is to philosophize; common sense is 
intuitive reasoning. Their difference consists only in the degree of 
penetration and intensity. 

Thus it is that the definition of philosophy given in the beginning 
is paralleled by supreme, organized common sense. Common sense 
tells the normal man that he has knowledge, that he has the knowledge 
of things, that he knows them by means of the ordinary causes in the 
natural light of reason. Common sense is the groundwork, the foun- 
dation of philosophy; philosophy the vindication and glorification of 
common sense. Truly we do not claim that common sense is the su- 
preme criterion of all truth. We would not make it the supreme court 
of validity, but it can be asserted with safety that in regard to its own 
proper object, viz., “certain obvious truths necessary for human life,”® 
common sense is a sure, safe criterion of truth. It is often con- 
cerned with truths objectively evident, and then it approaches the 
status of a supreme criterion. In the words of Bossuet: “Le senti- 
ment du genre humain est considere comme la voix de toute la nature, 
et par consequent, en quelque facon, comme celle de Dieu: c’est pour- 
quoi la preuve est invincible; . . .’!° Common sense has erred, 
certainly, but only when it has wandered outside its own proper 
domain. In the days of Columbus, it was the verdict of common 
sense that the earth was flat, but to paraphrase Chesterton, though 
the normal man may have denied the highly disputable sphericity of 
the earth, he never denied the indisputable earth. In other words, the 
fact that the earth was round was not a truth necessary for human 
life. The normal man’s mind was not thrown into a state of chaos 
which would happen should anyone state to him, as fact, the non-ex- 
istence of the earth. 

Common sense is a natural gift, common to all men, though more 
prominent in one man than in another. He who rejects an intuition 
common to all mankind in favor of some hybrid proposition, cannot 
hope to convince the great body of mankind of the truth of his state- 





*°E. Hugon, O. P., Logica (Paris, 1916), p. 350. 
* Bossuet, Logique, liv. III, c. xxii. 
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ment. He has placed himself “beyond the pale.” To paraphrase 
Father McNabb, “for something which the normal man can under- 
stand but not explain, he substitutes something which the normal man 
can neither explain nor understand.”™ 

“When we have defined philosophy as organized, supreme common 
sense, we have not discredited but further accredited common sense.”?” 
Would it not be fitting to invert the statement so that in defin- 
ing philosophy as organized, supreme common sense, we have not dis- 
credited but further accredited philosophy? “If the few who think, 
or who think they think, find themselves in opposition to the many on 
plain matters of fact, it is not the many, but the few, who must mend 
their thinking, for Philosophy’s first duty is to justify the intuitions 
of mankind.’’* 


% McNabb, op. cit., p. 111. 
* McNabb, of. cit., p. 5. 
** McNabb, op. cit., p. 5. 

















A NEW DOMINICAN BLESSED 


BRO. CELESTINE ROONEY, O. P. 


§ UST as nothing awakens the honest pride of a regiment more 
than the telling of the heroic deeds of a former member, so 
nothing is more acceptable to a Religious Order than the 
singling out of one of its glorious dead for special praise. 
Such action creates an esprit de corps among the living; it stresses 
the obligation of emulating the virtues of the one praised. 

Such an honor was conferred and such an obligation imposed on 
the Order of Preachers when the Holy Father, on the 21st of last 
December, by confirming the cult of the Holy Dominican Tertiary, 
Osanna of Cattaro, placed her in the official list of the Church’s Bles- 
sed. 

This latest beatified Dominican was born, November 25, 1493, in 
the little village of Kumano, not far from the Adriatic seaport of 
Cattaro, within the confines of that section of the present kingdom of 
Jugo-Slavia formerly known as Montenegro. Her parents, Kosic by 
name, among the poorest of the town, were adherents of the Greek 
Schismatic Church, in which rite the future Blessed was baptized 
under the name of Catherine. 

Her early years were spent tending sheep among her native hills. 
Since “heaven is around us in our infancy,” the soul of the little girl 
gloried in the beauties of God’s creation and naturally rose “from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. .’ Learning the wonderful story 
of the Redemption at her mother’s knee and being told of the images 
of the Christ-child and the crucified Saviour to be seen in the churches 
of Cattaro, her soul was inflamed with desire to go there and “see 
God,” as she put it. She begged and pleaded with her mother to take 
her, but the latter kept putting her off. 

One day, returning with her flock, she noticed, lying on the grass, 
a little child. Running toward it, she put out her arms to press it to 
her heart, but just as she thought to grasp it the Infant disappeared, 
leaving, however, in the soul of the small shepherdess a feeling of 
consolation and peace. Arriving at home she related her experience, 
but her mother, thinking she had imagined it from the descriptions 
she had heard of the Crib, told her to think no more of it since God 
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did not reveal Himself to their kind. The young Catherine did not 
doubt the truth of the apparition and it is related that she was favored 
with similar graces several times during this period of her life. 

Her wish to visit Cattaro was finally granted in a manner which 
permitted her to dwell there permanently. When she was twelve or 
thirteen her mother secured for her a position as a servant in the 
family of a pious Catholic lady of that city. Here, beloved for her 
gentleness and charity by those whom she served, she was able to 
visit the churches to her heart’s content, feasting her eyes upon the 
holy images she had been told about and praying at the various 
shrines. She found means, whenever sent on an errand, to pass by 
some church and stop a minute for a visit. 

Even this did not completely satisfy her longing for God. Within 
her there was growing a desire to give herself entirely to His service, 
to spend her whole life in contemplation of the intimate beauties of 
that God she had come to love through His created works. One Good 
Friday, while listening to a sermon on the Passion, she felt that her 
vocation was to serve God as a recluse. She consulted two holy 
religious of the city, one Fr. Vincent Bucchia of the Order of 
Preachers, the other Fr. Thomas Grubonja, a Friar Minor. After 
much deliberation and prayer these two agreed to her proposal and 
obtained the necessary permission of the bishop. 

A cell was built adjoining the Church of St. Bartholomew, having 
a little window through which the occupant could watch the priest at 
Mass and join in the prayers of the faithful. On the day appointed 
for her to begin her new mode of life, being conducted in the presence 
of her whole people to the bishop, before whom she made a promise 
of stability in the life she had freely chosen, she was led to the cell, 
the door of which was sealed after her with the bishop’s seal. From 
now on she would depend entirely on the alms of the people for the 
necessaries of life. During the Ages of Faith this manner of religious 
life was not uncommon. Some time after this, having been told in a 
vision that she was to die at the Church of St. Paul, she was trans- 
ferred to another cell adjoining that church. 

Her rule of life was that of the Third Order of St. Dominic, on be- 
coming a member of which she had taken the name of Osanna, in 
honor of the saintly Dominican Tertiary of that name who had died 
at Mantua a few years previous, and whose feast we celebrate on the 
eighteenth of June. 

Blessed Osanna persevered as a recluse until her death, fifty-two 
years later. She dressed in the coarsest of clothing and mortified her- 
self heroically by fast, abstinence and constant penance. God re- 
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warded her with manifold favors. Our Lord often appeared to her, 
sometimes under the form of a little Babe, at other times crucified on 
the Cross or glorious in His Resurrection. But, like many other 
Saints, she did not enjoy such benefits without conflict with the powers 
of darkness. Satan tried to shake her firmness by all kinds of tor- 
ments and vexations. One time, it is related, he even appeared to her 
under the form of the Blessed Virgin. In this guise he told her that 
such mortifications were not pleasing to the Lord. By strict obedience 
to the commands of her confessor, to whom she related the apparition, 
she was able to discover the imposture and vanquish the Devil. 

Though given up entirely to a life lived for God, her charity for 
her neighbor was not neglected. The fame of her austerity and holi- 
ness of life quickly spread and to the holy recluse came those in trou- 
ble to ask her advice and beg her prayers. The whole city believed 
that it had been freed on one occasion from attack by the Turks 
through her intercession. On another occasion the dreaded plague 
that was desolating the surrounding country was warded off, and on 
still another a flood which threatened to destroy the whole city mirac- 
ulously receded at her prayer. She who had no schooling could inter- 
pret Holy Writ with a clarity and skill that put to shame the learning 
of divines. She who was ignorant, in a worldly sense, was gifted 
with powers of prophecy, foretelling events which later came true. 

Some women of Cattaro, who had enrolled themselves in the Third 
Order of St. Dominic, regarded her as their spiritual mother and 
sought her advice on the conduct of their lives. The convent of Sis- 
ters that flourished for many centuries at Cattaro always considered 
Blessed Osanna as their foundress. 

Living this life of complete self-immolation for God and neighbor 
for more than half a century, and suffering a most severe illness with 
the utmost Christian fortitude, Blessed Osanna passed to her reward, 
at the age of seventy-two, on the twenty-seventh of April, 1565. For 
two days unending lines of faithful came to view the remains of the 
holy religious. Her body was buried first in the Church of St. Paul, 
but two months later, still incorrupt, it was translated to the Domini- 
can Church of St. Nicholas. This church, at a later period, fell into 
the hands of Greek schmismatics and the remains were again trans- 
ferred, this time to the collegiate Church of St. Mary of the Stream, 
where they now rest. 

From her saintly death down to the present time her tomb has been 
a place of pilgrimage not only for Catholics but also for members of 
the Greek Schmismatic Church. She has become one of the most 
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popular Saints of Montenegro and to her intercession many favors 
and miracles have been ascribed. 

It was to this immemorial cult that the Holy See was asked to give 
its official sanction in response to requests from the Master General 
of the Dominicans and from the bishops, priests and faithful of Cat- 
taro and neighboring dioceses. The official Postulator of the Cause 
was the Rev. Francis M. Guerinni, O. P., while its Relator before the 
Congregation of Rites was His Eminence, Cardinal Fruhwirth. 

What day will be assigned to her feast in the Dominican Calendar 
has not been announced, but soon the whole Order will annually com- 
memorate the virtues and sanctity of this truly valiant woman. 

Blessed Osanna of Cattaro, latest Dominican to be raised to the 
Church’s altars, will, we are confident, beg added graces for her 
earthly family. This daughter of schismatic parents should prove 
a powerful advocate before the Throne of Mercy for that cause so 
dear to the heart of the present Pope, the reunion of Christendom. 
The new kingdom of Jugo-Slavia, within whose present borders she 
was born, will also have in her a heavenly protectrix, helping it to win 
an honored place in the society of nations. 














MIRACLES—TRUE AND FALSE 
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Fe. q HERE is an opinion common among those outside the Church, 
(Gime, that Catholics are ready to claim any unusual triviality as a 
@> } miracle. The truth is that, when it comes to making any 

pronouncement on the matter, and these pronouncements are 
indeed rare, the evidence must be so convincing and conclusive as to 
solve all doubt. 

St. Thomas defines a miracle as “An effect divinely produced apart 
from the order usually observed in nature.” This effect must ex- 
ceed the powers of any created nature, and it therefore follows 
that only God, Who is the author of nature, and has established its 
laws, can suspend the operation of these laws, and thus perform a mir- 
acle. Christ, by His own divine power, worked miracles, and the 
Saints in His name have done likewise. The fact proves the possi- 
bility of miracles, but the question arises, how are we to determine 
what constitutes a miracle, and how are miracles to be distinguished 
from the wonders performed by human and even by diabolical agents? 
The Vatican Council has set forth very clearly the position of the 
Church in regard to miracles, and has declared that miracles are 
possible and are not to be relegated to the realm of myths and fables, 
that miracles can certainly be recognized, and that they show clearly 
the divine origin of the Christian Religion.’ 

The Church was founded not only for the learned and cultured but 
also for the ignorant and uncouth. The Savior intended His miracles 
to be motives of credibility for all, so it is reasonable to presume that 
a miracle must be something sensibly evident and accomodated to the 
intelligence of all. Some Rationalists and Positivists agree in ad- 
mitting the possibility of miracles, but claim that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from extraordinary natural happenings. In the introduction 
to his Life of Christ, Renan says, “We do not say that miracles are im- 
possible, but up to this time no miracle has been truly demonstrated.” 
He modestly sets forth the conditions which would satisfy him as to 


*St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentes, lib. 3, cap. Cf. 
*H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symborlorum et Definitionum, No. 1813. 
* Denzinger, op. cit., No. 1790. 
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the reality of miracles. It would convince him, if a thaumaturge were 
to appear before the Parisian Academy and raise the dead to life, not 
once or twice, but several times, and under various circumstances. 
These conditions if fulfilled might be more of a hindrance than a help 
to those who might not understand the accompanying explanation. 

David Hume said that no testimony could prove miracles, for it 
would be more probable that the testimony is false, than that the 
miracle is true. He did not seem to admit that, provided an adequate 
cause exists, a proportionate effect can follow. Furthermore, our 
experience testifies only in regard to singular things, and reason 
weighs these facts without prejudice, whether they be natural or 
supernatural. All natural science is based on testimony, and Hume 
arbitrarily prejudged any testimony regarding the supernatural to be 
untrue. The objection also rests upon the supposition that all the 
laws of nature are known. Experience has shown this to be false. 
The principle, that experience, internal or external, is the only source 
of knowledge, is untenable. Moreover, a miracle is not a violation of 
the laws of nature, as Hume supposed, but a special intervention of 
God outside these laws. 


The Modernist Le Roy dismisses the subject of miracles by assert- 
ing that, considered physically a miracle does not differ from any 
extraordinary natural fact, and the effect, considered as miraculous, 
is the result of a vehement faith. For example, a sudden cure is to be 
attributed to the faith of the sufferer, and thus manifests the power 
of the spirit over matter, and this cure may be indirectly attributed 
to God inasmuch as faith is a gift of God.* 


The principal objection against miracles is based upon the fact 
that we do not know all the laws of nature. Therefore it is impossible 
to know with certitude when a fact exceeds these laws since what is 
inexplicable by the known laws might be intelligible by those which 
are unknown. The Agnostics add that we have no knowledge of the 
laws of nature as they exist in things outside the mind, and therefore 
what might appear to be a derogation of the laws as they exist in 
things, might only be a derogation of these same laws as they are con- 
ceived by us. 

It can be readily admitted that we have not an intuitive and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the essences of things, but all must admit 
that we have some knowledge, imperfect and abstract though it may 
be. This general knowledge has been secured by the process of in- 





*E. Le Roy, Annales de Philosophie Chretienne; “Essai sur la notion 
de miracle.” Oct. 1907. 
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duction. Without this inductive process of reasoning not one of the 
physical sciences could exist. We can claim in all fairness that our 
knowledge of these laws of nature is as solidly grounded as that of 
our opponents, and that their objections are inconsistent, based as 
they are upon a knowledge which they say we do not possess. 

We claim to have at least a negative knowledge of the powers of 
nature, that is we are sure that there are certain things beyond natural 
agencies, effects which can only be attributed to God. It is admitted 
by all that no natural power can raise the dead to life or give sight to 
a man blind from his birth. No human voice of itself can calm the 
tempest, nor can the human hand cure the leprosy by a mere touch. 
These effects can only be attributed to the Divine Author of nature. 


God alone can create. A universal effect, such as being, must be 
derived from a universal cause, and God is the most universal cause, 
since He is Being Subsistent. It follows then that if only God can 
create, He alone has supreme power over what is created.» Only 
divine power could suddenly change water into wine. The Angelic 
Doctor tells us that although the conversion of water into wine is not 
above the power of nature as far as the substantial fact itself is con- 
cerned, nevertheless it is beyond the power of any natural agent to 
produce this change suddenly as Christ did. In the ordinary natural 
process this change would take place in time, through the action of the 
water in the process of maturing the grape. This miracle as narrated 
by St. John took place in an instant and merely by the word of the Sav- 
ior. Since God has supreme power over matter and form, there 
is nothing repugnant in the statement that God can restore the dead to 
life. This would imply the reuniting of the soul, which is the sub- 
stantial form of the body, with the matter which it had previously 
animated. God performed this miracle while He was on earth. In 
God’s name, St. Dominic performed a like miracle. The power of 
God has not lessened in the course of years, and He can still call back 
the dead to life. The same argument holds for the cure of blindness. 
Congenital and incurable blindness may be considered as a partial 
death, because there is no life in the organs of vision. We have 
physical certitude that none of these effects can be produced by any 
natural agency; the disproportion between cause and effect would be 
insurmountable. 


Other difficulties arise regarding miracles related to the sudden cure 
of an organic disease ordinarily considered fatal. How does the 





° St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia. q. 45, a. 5. 
*St. Thomas, JJ Sententiarum, d. xviii, q. 1, a. 3, ad 4am. 
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Church ascertain when there is a miracle in such a case? First as to 
the fact. Miracles must be sensibly evident. If a person, whose con- 
dition has been regarded as incurable by expert medical authority, is 
suddenly restored to perfect health, and the sworn testimony of doc- 
tors is secured, there is good reason to believe that a miraculous cure 
has taken place. This testimony, secured from the same physicians 
who had regarded the case as incurable, shows that there is no reason 
to doubt that the cure has been wrought by some means unknown to 
medical science. That the event was extraordinary does not diminish 
its certainty. It is the province of the historian simply to record these 
events without distortion or explanation. From the testimony of 
these and other witnesses of known integrity, we have physical certi- 
tude as to the existence of these facts, and it cannot be proved that 
the senses are not to be regarded as witnesses of truth. Furthermore, 
the Church demands much additional evidence to prove the lack of 
fraud or deception in these cases. 

To prove that these happenings are due to a supernatural agency, 
all the physical and moral circumstances connected with the event 
must be considered. Benedict XIV has laid down the physical con- 
ditions, all of which must be met before a cure can be considered 
miraculous. The ailment must be grave and extremely difficult or 
even impossible of cure. It must not have reached such a stage that 
a cure might follow naturally. Medical treatment must not have 
been given, or if it has, no curative effect shall have followed. The 
cure must be sudden and perfect. No notable crisis or evacuation of 
the disease must have preceded the cure, and the disease must not 
manifest itself anew.’ 

The moral circumstances attendant upon an event that appears 
miraculous are also considered by Catholic authorities. A miracle, 
since it is the work of God, must be ordained to the glory of God. 
It would be contradictory to the divine wisdom and goodness to per- 
mit any created agent to perform a true miracle which would tend to 
confirm error or immorality. The extraordinary event is to be con- 
sidered miraculous only when it confirms revealed truth and moral 
practice. If the effect produced seems to have no other end than the 
satisfaction of the curiosity of the people, it is to be rejected. Christ 
refused to pander to the desires of the multitude who asked for a 
sign. If the wonderful event serves to lessen the peace and concord 
of society, its miraculous nature is questionable. All of the so-called 


* Benedict XIV, De Beatificatione Servorum Dei, 1, IV, c. 8, No. 2. 
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wonders of Paganism, Mohammedanism and Buddhism fail to meet 
this test of the miraculous and are not to be regarded as miraculous. 
If the fact is something palpably untrue, dishonest or ridiculous, it is 
not to be considered. The character of the agent must also be taken 
into account. If this is a person of vicious life and habits, the prod- 
igies which he may perform are open to question. St. Thomas men- 
tions that miracles may be performed by evil agencies but only in the 
name of God, and in confirmation of divine truth, and these are not 
to be taken as a commendation of the life of the agent whom God uses 
simply as an instrument. True miracles are always produced 
by God or in His name, and the use of any blasphemous or unbecom- 
ing means in the production of some marvel would exclude it from be- 
ing considered as miraculous. Nor are the works which are produced 
without any real necessity, as are many of the marvels of the Spirit- 
ualists and devotees of hypnotism, to be classed as true miracles. 
Christ would not perform a miracle to satisfy the curiosity of Herod. 

If these and other circumstances, physical as well as moral, give in- 
dication of a divine causality, we can be sure that the wonderful event 
is a miracle. Theologians are agreed that Angels can only use their 
powers with the consent of God. This surely is made more certain 
when we consider the infinite goodness, wisdom and veracity of God. 
He cannot deceive us nor can He be deceived, and will not permit 
what is false to be regarded as true in a matter which would permit his 
enemies to triumph over the Church which He has promised to pro- 
tect. 

The assertion, that the cures which we claim to be miraculous are 
due to suggestion, is groundless. No amount of suggestion has ever 
reunited a fractured bone or instantly cured a serious disease. God, 
the author of miracles, selects His own time and place to manifest His 
power, and this accounts for the fact that many of the recorded mira- 
cles occur at such places as Lourdes and St. Anne de Beaupre, and 
also shows why devotees of suggestion accomplish nothing miraculous 
in their own sanctuaries. Hypnotism cannot account for real mir- 
acles, its effects at best being but transient. 

The Fourth Lateran Council has defined the existence of evil spirits, 
and it is to these malign agencies that many of the wonders of Spirit- 
ism are to be attributed.® Evil spirits can simulate miracles in 
two ways: by utilizing the powers of nature unknown to us’ by means 
of local motion, and also by affecting the imagination and external 


* St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia IIae, q. 178, a. 2. 
* Denzinger, op. cit., No. 428. 
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senses of man, so that something appears different from what it — 
really is. 

According to St. Thomas, works performed by evil spirits can be 
distinguished in three ways from the works performed by the good 
Angels. First, the works performed by good Angels are produced 
only immediately and have God as their principal agent, while on the 
contrary, evil spirits simulate works which are beyond their powers, 
the effects of which are of but short duration. Secondly, works per- 
formed by good spirits are beneficial, while those proceeding from 
evil agents are vain and useless. Thirdly, the wonders performed by 
the Angels are ordained to a good end, while the works of evil agen- 
cies are usually to the detriment of faith and morals. These works 
also differ according to the manner in which they are performed, for 
the works performed by the Angels produce their effect through the 
pious and reverent invocation of God’s holy name, while the effects 
emanating from malign agencies are not the result of prayer but are 
produced out of malice and hatred towards God.’° 

The deeds performed by Spiritists cartainly cannot be classed as 
miraculous. Without a doubt they prove the existence of spirits, but 
these same spirits, commanded in the name of God to reveal their 
names, have invariably confessed their diabolical nature. The havoc 
wrought by these evil agencies is almost unbelievable. Insanity, im- 
morality and the ruin of soul and body have followed in the wake of 
Spiritism, till some of the ablest exponents of this pernicious prac- 
tice have turned away in horror, to find a refuge in the Church against 
which the gates of Hell cannot prevail. The Catholic Church presents 
divine credentials, but the credentials of Spiritism show plainly the 
wicked influence of diabolical agents. 

Do miracles occur in this age? Unquestionably they do. The pil- 
grimages to Lourdes are still made, and when God wills, a miracle 
takes place. Over sixteen hundred years ago St. Januarius was mar- 
tyred and a vessel containing his dried blood is still preserved. Scien- 
tists have offered various unsatisfactory explanations as to why this 
blood liquifies. Scientists and artists alike are mystified when they 
examine the picture of the Blessed Virgin which miraculously ap- 
peared on the cloak of a poor Indian of Gaudeloupe in Mexico. 
Miracles cannot be explained nor accomplished by created agencies, 
and show plainly the finger of God. This is the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and to those outside of her fold who scoff at her 





* St. Thomas, JJ. Sententiarum, d. 7, q. 3, a. 1, ad 2am. Summa Theo- 
dogica Ia., q. 114, a4., ad 2am. 
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claims and who doubt, only because they do not wish to believe, she 
can use the words first uttered by her Divine founder to those who 
scoffed at His claims to Divinity. “If I do not the works of my fath- 
er, believe me not, but if I do, though you will not believe me, believe 
the works.” ( John x, 37-38). 
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LITHUANIA AMONG THE CHRISTIAN NATIONS 
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“oh q HE object of this article is to give to readers of Dominicana 
fea an idea of the relations of the Lithuanians with the Catholic 
 @) i Religion. In order, however, to present the proposed sub- 

ject in a clear and adequate manner, particularly since the 
Lithuanians as a nation are but little known to the English-speaking 
peoples, I deem it necessary to give a more detailed description of their 
native country and their contemporary history with certain relative 
conditions and environments. 

From a geographical standpoint, Lithuania (Lietuva), an inde- 
pendent republic of northwestern Europe, is situated along the eastern 
coast of the Baltic Sea. It is bounded: North by Latvia, East by 
Russia, South by Poland, Southwest by East Prussia, and West by 
the Baltic. The ethnographical history of primitive Lithuania is 
rather obscure. The first true record of it is found in the writings 
of Caius Cornelius Tacitus (55-100), the celebrated Roman historian, 
who writes that, during the reign of the Roman Emperor Lucius 
Domitius Nero (54-68), Lithuania was already known to the coasting 
tradesmen for her famous amber found in abundance on the shores of 
the Baltic ; and he further informs us that certain merchants were sent 
there from Rome to purchase that precious ornament. 

From time immemorial, Lithuania was a free and independent 
country. Under the Grand Duke Jogaila (1386-1434) she was united 
to the Kingdom of Poland; finally, in 1795, Lithuania, together with 
her former ally Poland, was conquered by the Prussians and Rus- 
sians and shared between them. In 1840, an imperial ukase of the 
Tsar of Russia, Nicholas I, abolished the name of Lithuania from the 
map of Europe, strictly prohibited the teaching of the Lithuanian 
language in the private as well as in the public schools of the country, 
forbade the publishing of Lithuanian books and newspapers, and many 
thousands of pre-existing Lithuanian books were reduced to ashes by 
government orders. The end of the World War, November 11, 1918, 
marked the beginning of a new era for Lithuania. On February 16, 
1918, a declaration of independence was issued and soon after a per- 
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manent constitutional government was framed and formally adopted 
by the people. The area of the present Lithuanian territory is esti- 
mated at about 59,633 square miles, with a population of about 
4,500,000. 

The Lithuanians are neither Slavs nor Teutons, but, together with 
the Letts, form a distinct .ethnological Lithuano-Lettic group in the 
family of European peoples. They have their own characteristic fea- 
tures, their own social traits, national customs and traditions, and, 
above all this, they possess their own distinctive language which is 
said to be even more ancient and more beautiful than any of the 
known European tongues. It belongs to the Indo-European group 
of languages and is the nearest known idiom to Sanscrit. It has been 
recognized by the leading philologists, such as: Peter von Bohlen 
(1796-1840), professor of philology in the University of Koenigs- 
berg, Germany; Franz Bopp (1791-1867), the founder of the science 
of comparative philology, professor of oriental languages in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and author of the Glossarium Sanscriticum and of 
the Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanscrit, Zend, Griechischen, 
Lateinischen, Lithuanischen, Altslaviachen, Gothischen und Deuts- 
chen (5 Vols., Berlin, 1833). Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), professor 
of metaphysics in the University of Koenigsberg, who was born in 
East Prussian Lithuania and had a knowledge of the Lithuanian 
language, said that the “Lithuanian tongue possesses the key which 
opens, not only the enigmas of philology, but also those of history,” 
and August Schleicher (1821-1886), professor of philology in the 
University of Bonn, Germany, said that “If the value of the nation 
to the whole of humanity were to be measured by the beauty of its 
language, the Lithuanians should rank first among the inhabitants of 
Europe.” 

It is strange that the Lithuanians, living as it were surrounded on 
all sides by Christian nations, should have remained pagans even to 
the Middle Ages. The first attempt to convert the Lithuanian people 
to Christianity was made by the Teutonic Knights of the Cross in the 
thirteenth century. It was a complete failure for the simple reason 
that these Knights were filled with political ambitions of acquiring 
territory rather than with missionary zeal of converting the natives 
to the True Faith. In 1251, Mindaugas, the Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania, sent an embassy to Pope Innocent IV, offering to place his king- 
dom under the protection of the Holy See lest the Knights should take 
possession of it under the pretext of evangelization. The Pope re- 
ceived the Lithuanian ambassador with much honor and complied with 
the request of Mindaugas, who was baptized in 1252 and received the 
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royal crown from the hands of the Rt. Rev. Henry Armacken, O. P., 
Bishop of Culm. As Mindaugas had desired a special diocese for his 
kingdom, a saintly Dominican missionary, contemporary and compan- 
ion of St. Hyacinth, O. P., Father Vitus, O. P., was, by order of the 
Pope, consecrated the first Bishop of Lithuania by Archbishop Albert 
of Riga, assisted by Bishop Henry, O. P., of Culm. We find the 
event recorded in the Ecclesiastical Annals of that year: 


1252 Regnum Lithuaniae et Rege Mindaugo recens conversum in 
clientelam Sedis Apostolicae recepit. Is enim hoc anno diadema Regium 
adeptus, et a Rigensi episcopo atque Henrico, Ord. Praed., Episcopo 
Culmensi, solemni ritu inunctus. Primus qui tunc Lithuanis a Sede 
Apostolica datus est Episcopus, ex nomine vocabatur B. Vitus, Ord. 
Praed., sanctiate et miraculorum gratia illustris. (Annales Ecclesiastici. 
1192-1299, auctore R. P. Fr. Bzivio, O. P.). 


During this epoch, however, Christianity acquired no firm footing 
in Lithuania. Two years after his conversion Mindaugas was mur- 
dered by his infidel nephew Trainaitis, and his two sons drenched the 
soil with blood in revenge upon the murderers of their father. Bishop 
B. Vitus, O. P., was expelled from his episcopal see by force of arms, 
and the work of evangelization was suspended completely for a time. 

With the reign of Gediminas (1316-1340) a new era began for 
Lithuanian Christianity. Gediminas ruled his kingdom with wisdom 
and prudence, and has justly merited the title of “Founder of Lithuan- 
ian Power.” His principal merit to deserve such honor seems to be 
derived from his decision to open his kingdom to the vivifying influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Religion and western civilization. In 
1323 Gediminas wrote to Pope John XXII, declaring himself ready 
to embrace Christianity, as is evident from the letter written by the 
above mentioned Pontiff to the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, dated 1324, which contains the following message: “Ged- 
iminas, Duke of the Lithuanians, informs us by letter and by his am- 
bassadors that he desires to embrace the Christian Religion, and begs 
us to send persons able to instruct and baptize him. We have received 
his request with great joy, hoping that his conversion may lead to 
that of a multitude of pagans in those parts.” Himself a heathen, 
Gediminas fostered the Catholic Religion. He built two churches 
for the Franciscans—in Vilnius and in Naugardukas—and one for 
the Dominicans in Vilnius, and confided the conversion of his sub- 
jects to the missionaries of these two Orders. Whether Gediminas 
really desired to become a Christian, or whether he wished simply to 
remove the cause of constant annoyance on the part of the Teutonic 
Knights, remains uncertain. This we know, however, that he was 
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slain at Velona, in 1340, while engaged in a fierce battle against his 
everlasting enemies, the Teutonic Knights, and that his two sons 
Algirdas and Keistutis, staunch champions of paganism, vigorously 
opposed the spread of Christianity in their territories and suppressed 
the Franciscan and Dominican institutions. 

The conversion of Lithuania was finally achieved by the grandson 
of Gediminas, Jogaila (1386-1434), who succeeded his father Algir- 
das to the throne of Lithuania. Jogaila was received into the Cath- 
olic Church at Cracow, February 14, 1386, and by his marriage with 
the Queen of Poland, Hedwige, he united Lithuania to Poland and 
proclaimed Christianity the religion of his united kingdom. On the 
ruins of the temple of Perkunas (thunder-god) rose the lofty Cathe- 
dral of Vilnius. The Bishop of Vilnius at this time was the Rt. Rev. 
Andrew Vosylius, O. F. M., (1388-1398). Jogaila was a sincere and 
fervent Catholic ruler, and as such he was duly praised by Pope Urban 
VI in a letter dated April 17, 1388, and deservedly titled a “zealous 
missionary king.” It is said that in the space of thirty years nearly 
five million people were converted to the Faith. St. Casimir (1458- 
1484), Patron Saint of Lithuania, the grandson of Jogaila, was raised 
to the altars of the Church by Pope Adrian VI, 1522. 

Thus in a few years, comparatively speaking, Lithuania, at least 
nominally, became a Catholic country. There remained, however, a 
great deal of patient and persevering labor to preserve the Faith once 
received and to lay a solid foundation for that superstructure of really 
appreciable and lasting Christian civilization. Jogaila and his im- 
mediate successors, however, labored under the great disadvantage of 
a lack of proper ecclesiastical organization and a shortage of native 
clergy, especially Religious missionaries and educators. The cate- 
chetical and missionary work of that period was, for the most part, 
done by the lay catechists and interpreters of foreign missionaries. 
What was worse, about the middle of the sixteenth century the Luth- 
eran and Calvinist Protestants, led by Abraham Kulva and John 
Winkler, were getting a firm foothold in Lithuania. The zealous 
. Reformers raised up the flag of nationalism and thereby won the 
favor of the people, so much so indeed that the entire nation was on 
the brink of passing over to Protestantism. But the rapid progress 
of the so-called Reformers was soon checked by the arrival of the 
Jesuits, who, in 1596, under the leadership of Peter Skarga, S. J. 
set about their task at once. They met their adversaries on their own 
grounds and attacked them with their own weapons. They published 
apologetical treatises, opened public discussions with the theologians 
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of the Reformers on doctrinal subjects, and thus revived the Catholic 
spirit throughout the entire country. 

About this time also the Dominicans returned to Lithuania to re- 
sume, for the third time, their missionary labors. This time their 
efforts met with much success. They built many beautiful churches, 
schools and convents. The sons of St. Dominic distinguished them- 
selves, particularly as preachers in the parochial missions. In less 
than a century the Dominican Province of Lithuania numbered thirty- 
eight convents with as many beautiful churches, some of which adorn 
the land to this day. At this time also various other Religious com- 
munities of men and women established themselves in Lithuania; 
namely, Bernardines, Carmelites, Camaldolese, Piarists (founded by 
St. Joseph Calasanctius), who devoted themselves to the teaching of 
youth. The Franciscans continued their missionary work in Lithu- 
ania from the time of Jogaila, 1388. The Benedictine Nuns in Kau- 
nas and the Sisters of St. Catherine in Krakiai (both cloistered) still 
exist. This religious revival marked the renaissance period in Cath- 
olic Lithuania. 

In 1773, unfortunately for Lithuania, the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed by the Holy See and thus the sons of St. Ignatius were obliged 
to discontinue their great missionary and educational work. There 
were eleven hundred and forty-four Jesuits in the Russian Empire at 
the time of their suppression. In 1795 Lithuania became a part of 
Russia, and from that time on the Roman Catholics in general, and 
the Religious in particular, were subject to continual vexations and 
at times, also to bloody persecutions. This was especially true under 
the iniquitous statutes and anti-Catholic laws of the vigorous cham- 
pion of Russian Orthodoxy Catherine II (1762-1796), the proud 
Nero-like Nicholas I, (1825-1851), and the so-called “Tsar Liberator” 
Alexander II (1855-1881). He abolished slavery in 1861 by an im- 
perial decree and restored to freedom twenty-three million serfs. At 
first he did not appear to be so anti-Catholic, but very soon indeed 
there was a return to the methods of Nicholas I, who in 1826 made 
very difficult, even altogether impossible, the admission of novices to 
Religious Orders and of students to theological seminaries. The 
Polish revolution of 1863 furnished the Russian government with a 
pretext for suspicion and intensified the persecutions of the Roman 
Catholics, especially the clergy and Religious Orders, with the final 
result that on November 8, 1864, the Russian government suppressed 
the Religious Orders, and their churches, monasteries and convents 
became the property of the State. Although most of the churches and 
convents were afterwards redeemed by the Catholics, the Religious 
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were not permitted to return and take possession of them. Thus the 
Catholicity of the Lithuanian people was put to a severe test, but their 
religion was so well established at this period that the most atrocious 
persecution of the cruel tsars of Russia could not destroy or even 
diminish it in the hearts of the faithful. 

In 1918 Lithuania recovered her independence, and since that time 
all denominations alike, have enjoyed religious freedom. The present 
population of the Lithuanian Republic is estimated at about 4,500,000, 
of whom 75% are Roman Catholics 12% Jews, 9% Russian Orthodox, 
4% Protestants. There are 365 churches and 180 chapels in Lithu- 
ania, ministered to by one Archbishop-Metropolitan, six Bishops and 
about a thousand diocesan clergy. The number of Lithuanians in 
the United States of America is estimated at about 500,000. They 
have 114 churches with 165 priests, of whom 140 are seculars and 
25 Religious. 33 of these churches have parochial schools, conducted 
by the Sisters of various Religious communities. 
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Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference. Pp. 596. Washington, D. C. Capuchin College: Secretary 
of the Conference. 


The History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers (1209- 
927). A Bio-Bibliographical Study. By Anscar Zawart, O. M. Cap. 
Pp. 356. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $1.50 (paper). 


This work is the rich fruit of well known Franciscan schol- 
ars assembled in the interests of higher studies during the early 
part of last July. At that time the attention of the Friars was 
focused especially upon the apostolate of the spoken word. The 
essays represent a thorough knowledge of the various forms of 
preaching exemplified among the sons of St. Francis during the 
long lapse of seven centuries. 

The initial paper, “How Saint Francis of Assisi Won the 
Heart of the World,” is from the pen of Father Antony Linne- 
weber, O. F. M. The style is cultured, abounding in Scriptural 
phrases and quotations from the best in English prose and 
poetry. The writer shows that Francis was a saint, a mystic 
and a reformer. The qualifications required for this threefold 
office are set forth; the credentials of the Seraph of Assisi are 
examined and he is not found wanting. Then the question is 
asked, “How did Francis win the heart of the world?” We find 
our answer in the words: “Jesus Christ predicted that He would 
draw all hearts to Himself. . . . ‘And I, if I be lifted up 
shall draw all things to Myself.’ Jesus Christ was God and 
Man. ‘He became a worm and no man.’” The author tells us 
that Francis walked as nearly in the footprints of Christ as it 
is possible for a man to do. Unlike His Master, he could not 
sound the lowest depths of self-abnegation; to become a worm 
was denied to him. But raised to the heights of eminent sanctity 
among the chosen ones of God, in his own estimation he re- 
mained the last among the children of men. 

Father Victor Mills, O. F. M., in “Preaching—The Opus 
Franciscanum” examines authoritative data in his efforts to 
establish the contention that preaching is the principle work of 
the Friars, the pivot around which all other activities should 
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revolve. This, however, seems to be a mooted point even 
amongst the brethren themselves, for in the Discussion follow- 
ing the paper, Father Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M., says: “Preach- 
ing and evangelizing have always been among the foremost 
activities of the Order. Many of the great canonized seraphic 
saints were preachers and missionaries, home and foreign. Yet 
this fact alone hardly stamps preaching as the main work of 
the Order to which all other works must be merely subsidiary 
or ancillary. The Friars do much good by preaching, but they 
may do as much if not more good by hearing confessions or, 
even, by their public and private prayers, or by their personal 
edification.” 

The popular method of preaching was adopted by St. Fran- 
cis, and this type of sermon has remained traditional amongst 
his spiritual sons. The essay of Father Victorine Hoffman, 
O. F. M., “Franciscan Preaching in The Past,” treats this idea 
at some length. The popular sermon must be simple, prac- 
ticable, to a certain degree picturesque, and above all it must 
reflect the personal holiness of the preacher. The testimony of 
seven hundred years bears witness to the fact that these quali- 
ties have characterized the endeavors of the great Saints and 
pulpit orators of the Order of Friars Minor. Quite naturally 
we are led on to a consideration of “The Course of Homiletics 
In Our Curriculum” by Father Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M., an 
article pregnant with sane observations and worthwhile sugges- 
tions for the professor of homiletics as well as for the student 
aspiring to a successful ministry. From the Discussion on this 
subject, the thoughtful reader may glean additional notes per- 
taining to this important and practical science. The following 
paper by Father Bede Hess, O. M. C., is a scholarly treatise de- 
voted to “The Franciscan Mission”—its origin, its rapid spread 
and development, its distinctiveness, its illustrious and_ saintly 
champions, its success, and finally, the efficient Mission Schedule 
now in use adapted to the needs of the present generation. 

The last half of the volume offers a bio-bibliographical study, 
“The History of Franciscans Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers 
(1209-1927)” from the pen of Father Anscar Zawart, O. M. Cap. 
This is an excellent work and is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. It is original and comprehensive, covering not only 
the field of Franciscan activities, but including also a very satis- 
factory survey of the science of homiletics from the period of 
the early Middle Ages down to the present time. A chief fea- 
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ture is the systematic arrangement of “the manifold sermons 
and homiletic works of the Friars into special groups or types 
of preaching.” Thus, for instance, we have “The Scholastic 
Sermon,” “The Mystical Sermon,” the “Missionary Sermon.” 
Another grouping characterizes the preachers, as “Crusade 
Preachers,” “Council Orators,” “Synodal Speakers,” “Court 
Preachers.” In this way the author, while centering around 
the Franciscan School of Preaching, at the same time happily 
acquaints us with the various methods and systems of preach- 
ing which have left their impress upon the life of the 
Church. Moreover, since the work is not only biographical but 
also bibliographical, the author has brought to light many valu- 
able manuals and studies on preaching and homiletics in general. 
This study by Father Zawart is truly admirable and speaks of 
long hours of laborious and patient research. By it he has 
merited the gratitude of the future student and historian of the 
science of homiletics. Because of its importance and “in order 
to make it available to as large an audience as possible” it is 
now published as a separate volume—number seven of Franciscan 
Studies. 

The Franciscan Educational Conference is to be congratu- 


lated upon this splendid achievement. The Report of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting is a rich storehouse of information every line of 
which may be read with genuine profit. Such a timely contribu- 
tion to Church literature should serve as a powerful stimulus to 
awaken an interest in and to revive an appreciation for Sacred 
Eloquence—a science that was the glory of the Church in the 
Ages of Faith. H.C. B. 


Tabernacle Talks. By Father V. F. Kienberger, O. P. Pp. 121. $2.00 
(cloth), $0.75 (paper). Chicago: Richard A. Mayer and Associates. 


At Mass. A Brief Explanation of the Holy Sacrifice for the Laity. Com- 
piled by Father Kienberger, O. P. $0.50 (cloth), $0.15 (paper). Chicago: 
Richard A. Mayer and Associates. 


The many readers who have profitably read and enjoyed 
Father Kienberger’s earlier work Benediction From Solitude, will 
gladly welcome his latest production Tabernacle Talks. In this as in 
his former volume Father Kienberger has given us much sub- 
stantial thought attractively expressed, and in the present work, 
centered particularly around the Blessed Eucharist. 

In his “talks” the author purposes to fan into a flame those 
smouldering embers of spiritual fire and re-enkindle within the 
hearts of his readers a burning love for Jesus in the Blessed 
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Sacrament. Truly a difficult task, but Father Kienberger in his 
inimitable way has presented his plea, centuries old yet ever 
new, in a manner that brings us out of the dark dreary abyss of 
worldly strife into the dim light of the sanctuary lamp and lifts 
our thoughts “into those higher regions where Christ and His 
Blessed Mother dwell; where the soul is alone with God.” 

Each chapter opens with the recitation of a story, an 
anecdote, or some fact from everyday life. With this warp and 
the woof of his ingenuity he weaves a beautiful fabric of spir- 
litual thought which makes the reader feel that Christ is not 
merely the “Prisoner of Love” hidden behind the mystic veil of 
the tabernacle, but rather that He still walks in our garden of 
exile and is continually asking, “Could you not watch one hour 
with Me?” 

For a proper appreciation of this book one must peruse its 
pages carefully, not omitting a single paragraph, for Father 
Kienberger has jewelled each with “vivid word-pictures of the 
work of Redemption . . . with unforgettable illustrations 
of familiar religious themes.” 

Tabernacle Talks is adapted to the needs of the laity, secular 
clergy, and religious, and all will find within its pages helpful 
hints and consoling thoughts for the weary pilgrim travelling 
“Homeward.” 

At Mass, a much appreciated brochure, is now in its fifty-first 
printing and has a circulation of more than 76,000 copies. Sixty 
percent of that number is in use in the classroom from the fourth 
grammar grade to the sophomore year in high school. 

This work is a brief though splendid explanation of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, is especially adapted for the use of the laity 
and has the endorsement of seventeen bishops. At Mass should be 
found in every Catholic home and classroom and read by every 
member of the Catholic laity, that all may carry out the ex- 
hortation of Pope Pius X, “Do not pray in the Mass, but pray 
the Mass.” J.B. A 


Life of Cardinal Newman. By Wilfrid Ward. Two Volumes in One. Pp. 
614 and 573. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $7.00. 


To John Henry Newman it was once written, “You have 
been more injured by your friends than your enemies.” One of 
those friends who, in the darker days of controversy, became 
estranged from the Cardinal was W. G. Ward, once designated 
the “well-meaning origin of much of their (Manning and New- 
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man) misunderstanding.” But if that estrangement brought 
sorrow to the heart of Newman, one of the consolations of his 
declining years was what might be considered a reconciliation 
with his friend in the person of his son, Wilfrid Ward, who has 
given to the world the classic biography of the great Oratorian. 

This brilliant portrait of a man, the lights and shadows of 
whose life none but a master hand could trace, first appeared in 
two volumes in 1912. The publishers now offer a new im- 
pression in one volume but, as their note explains, “in order 
that an edition might be published at the lowest practicable 
price, the appendices are omitted in this issue. The references 
are however left in the index, and all those to pages beyond 614 
in Vol. I and 537 in Vol. II are to the edition in two separate 
volumes.” 

Few men have been the subject of such widely-varied esti- 
mates, often indeed contradictory, as has John Henry Newman. 
Poet, philosopher and defender of the Catholic Faith in the eyes 
of many, to others he is a clever writer, but by no means a 
thinker, and the real founder of modern Anglicanism. Reserved 
and deliberate by nature, vigorous, skillful and fearless in con- 
troversy, he exhibited to his friends a gentleness and a kindly 
sympathy combined with a loyalty that are sufficient reason for 
the devotedness of many whose loyalty to him was a source of 
comfort in days that were dark. These varied traits have been 
skilfully delineated by the splendid selection of letters which 
the biographer has used freely and to good advantage. What 
the letters leave untold has been added by the author whose 
acquaintance with his subject has well fitted him for the task. 

At the request of the Cardinal himself, Mr. Ward devoted 
but one chapter to the life of Newman previous to his submis- 
sion to the Church. The storm raised by his conversion seemed 
to abate little with the passing years, and when we read of the 
Catholic University of Ireland, of the Rambler affair and of the 
suspicions aroused in Rome concerning his orthodoxy when all 
the while he was dominated with the utmost faith in and loyalty 
to the Church, we can well believe that “had he died directly 
after his sixty-third birthday . . . his career would have 
lived in history as ending in the saddest of failures.” Even 
after the brighter days that followed the appearance of his 
Apologia, he could write, “for as many as thirty-four years it 
has been my lot to be misrepresented and opposed.” His ex- 
treme sensitiveness and this feeling of depression are even more 
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manifest in his decision a little later, “I am come to the con- 
clusion that, if Propaganda wants me for any purpose, it must 
be so good as to ask me—and I shall wait to be asked—. e. (as 
I anticipate) ‘ad Graecas calendas.’” 

However the future had better things in store than he had 
anticipated and the Cardinalate, the conferring of which was to 
a great extent due to the efforts of Cardinal Manning, was the 
crowning approbation of his work. This recognition by the 
Holy See of his powers, of his learning and of his integrity, 
brought joy and peace to his life so that its close was well de- 
scribed by the epitaph which he chose, “Ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem.” 

Wilfrid Ward has produced an intensely interesting bio- 
graphy of a man whose name will ever stand out prominently 
in the revival of the faith in England. He has raised a lasting 
memorial to John Henry Cardinal Newman and, in performing 
the task, has merited for himself an exalted place among biog- 
raphers of all times. M. M. H. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid, Prefaced With the History of 
Catholic Rochester Before His Episcopate. By the Rev. Frederick J. 
Zwierlein, D. Sc.. M. H. Vol. III, Pp. xii-513. Rochester, N. Y.: The 


Art Print Shop. 

This volume completes the author’s trilogy on the life of 
Bishop McQuaid, one of the strongest, as well as one of the 
most picturesque, members the American hierarchy has ever 
had. Herein are portrayed two sharply contrasted phases of Bishop 
McQuaid’s career. Book VI, “Conspiracies,” treats the chief eccle- 
siastical struggles in which McQuaid played a prominent role, the cases 
of Dr. McGlynn and Fr. Lambert, the Apostolic Delegation, and 
Archbishop Ireland. While the principal figures in these struggles 
are now dead, many readers will recall the flagrant scandals caused by 
these bitter controversies in the American Church thirty years or more 
ago. Book VII, “Works of Benevolence,” is devoted to Bishop Mc- 
Quaid’s vigorous battles in defense of the civic and religious rights of 
Catholic citizens of New York State, especially those confined in State 
institutions, and to the many charitable works he founded and fostered 
in his own diocese. Book VIII, “Ecclesiastical Education,” is the story 
of the Bishop’s labors in founding and perfecting his own diocesan 
seminaries. 

Because of his at times belligerent and headstrong attitude, Bishop 
McQuaid throughout his long episcopate had many vigorous oppo- 
nents among his contemporaries in the hierarchy, and for this reason, 
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as in the case of all genuinely strong men of history, widely different 
verdicts have been passed upon his career, but few of these have been 
at all balanced, and none of them has the justification now afforded 
by Dr. Zwierlein’s work. To pious ears, many of the documents 
here produced will be shocking. But it may be that there has been too 
much evasion by Catholic writers concerning the struggles in which 
the American bishops differed widely in their policies in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Dr. Zwierlein, however, has dealt 
fully and relentlessly with the mooted questions, bringing out without 
hesitation a great number of documents with vital bearing on the 
problems and persons discussed. He has wisely allowed these docu- 
ments to tell their own story, and-has left to the judgment of the 
reader to draw the conclusion warranted by the evidence presented. 
In some few instances the evidence seems incomplete; for example, 
no explanation is offered for the ultimate happy reconciliation be- 
tween Bishop McQuaid and Archbishop Ireland; nor is the reason 
for Archbishop Satolli’s changed attitude, at the completion of his 
term as Apostolate Delegate, toward Bishop McQuaid sufficiently 
explained. It may yet be premature to expect the publication of all 
the evidence in these and other delicate points, but until that evidence 
is made known, one must keep in mind Pope Leo XIII’s famous 
maxim, “The first law of history is not to dare to utter falsehood; the 
second, not to fear to speak the truth; no room must be left for sus- 
picion of partiality or prejudice.” Dr. Zwierlein is to be congratulat- 
ed for the straightforward manner in which he has conceived and 
executed his laborious task, and it is much to be hoped that equally 
competent and judicious biographers will soon be found to treat as 
frankly and fairly of the other prominent figures in the American 
hierarchy of the period as the present author has done for Bishop 
McQuaid. 

The typographical work leaves nothing to be desired. There are 
sixteen full-page plates, and a thorough index for the three volumes. 

A. T. E. 


Legislation on the Sacraments in the New Code of Canon Law. By the 
Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S. S. D. D., D. C. L. Pp. xxv-416. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 


In this work, the fifth from the pen of the learned author, we have 
an interpretation of the Church’s legislation on the Sacraments, with 
the exception of Matrimony which was treated separately in a former 
volume. It also considers the preliminary canons in the Third Book 
of the New Code on Simony and the Sacraments in General, and the 
related topics of Indulgences and Sacramentals. The method used is 
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first to give a brief historical survey of each point of discipline down 
to the Code, after which the canons bearing on it are explained in a 
clear and concise fashion. On questions in dispute the writer gives 
a few arguments in favor of the opinion he prefers, but he never 
loses sight of his main purpose which is to present a practical working 
commentary enabling the reader quickly to grasp the essentials of the 
Church’s disciplinary law on the Sacraments. It should prove a very 
useful book to the priest or seminarian, and, it may also be ventured, 
to the educated layman to whom a knowledge of the extreme and 
jealous care with which the Church guards the Sacraments would 
prove of interest. 

On page 144 there is a slight error. In heading No. vi., the canons 
cited should read 833,836 instead of 33,36. C. Mz. R. 


The Scientific Habit of Thought. An Informal Discussion of the Source 
and Character of Dependable Knowledge. By Frederick Barry. Pp. 
xii-358. New York: Columbia University Press. $3.50. 


Professor Barry’s book is a very interesting work, giving as it does 
what we all need badly, namely an insight into the workings, aims 
and recognized limits of science that really is modern. 

The author will gladly permit us to differ radically from him in his 
metaphysics, and philosophy generally, for he repeatedly disavows 
any desire to overstep the bounds of experience, although he does it, 
and, for a great part of the book, he “boils over” into philosophy. 

We must firmly deny his statement that for centuries Christian 
nations were led by the nose and kept in ignorance by false preten- 
sions of “the old theology,” working on “group obsessions” (pp. 78 
and 87), by which he means the doctrines of our Faith. Again, he 
tells us (p.,61) that in science “‘transcendental truth is ignored neces- 
sarily, for it is found to be beyond the range of experience.” But, on 
page 57 he says: “a metaphysic inconsistent with any phase of ex- 
perience is false.” As a self-confessed Pragmatist, he holds that 
something can be quite true in theology, and quite false in science, 
yet he tells us that “in its aspect as knowledge, all experience is one.” 
Like so many modern scientists he jumps from the well-known fact 
that we cannot know any one thing perfectly to the conclusion that 
none of the points we do know about it are really genuine truth. 

The book reads easily, particularly toward the end, and no Catholic 
philosopher should overlook it in keeping abreast of the times. 
It is a well-written, though poorly documented, attempt to answer 
honestly the problem of reconciling the intelligible with the sensible, 
as both scientists and philosophers have been attempting to do since 
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the time the followers of Rene Descartes were obliged to face this 
problem. Many modern philosophers, and some scientists, are look- 
ing more favorably on what has always been the Scholastic position : 
it is a false problem. F. V. 


Character and the Conduct of Life. By William McDougall, M. B., F. R. S. 
Pp. xvi-394. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


When a psychologist essays to write a treatise on practical morals 
based not upon religion or any relationship of man to God, but merely 
upon the observations of experimental psychology, the Catholic may 
be excused for observing the attempt a bit quizzically. Here, we might 
exclaim, is a man who would write a book about the solar system, at 
the same time carefully omitting all reference to the sun! However, 
if this defciency of Professor McDougall’s book be recognized at the 
outset, we may still approach it with profit, taking it with the limita- 
tions which the learned author himself imposes. To recur again to 
our metaphor—if one be content to observe and to measure the suc- 
cession of day and night upon earth, he is gaining useful information, 
although he can scarcely pretend that he is exhausting the subject of 
astronomy. 

To such a one’s position, the position of Professor McDougall is 
much akin. He freely admits his incapacity to speak of matters 
within the realms of religion (and he readily proves his incapacity 
whenever he is tempted to digress into those regions), but aside from 
his shortcomings in this regard, his ability as an applied psychologist is 
unquestionable, and what he has to say in his own field is worthy of 
the highest consideration. 

It is his intention, he writes, “To aid some men and women to re- 
flect profitably on the conduct of their own lives and to avoid some 
of those errors, which even though venial, may yet render them less 
happy than they might be or even go so far as to wreck their lives 
completely.” In effect, what he does is to discuss the principal natur- 
al virtues and vices. 

Disregarding God as the criterion or supreme measure of all moral- 
ity as he does, Professor McDougall is impelled to seek some other 
standard. This he finds in the common consent of mankind. He starts 
with these two premises: “First, that men desire to live wisely and 
to live well, preferring good to evil; secondly, that. . . . men of 
all ages and of the most diverse creeds and civilizations are pretty 
well agreed as to what is good and what bad in conduct and character 
; — This, of course, furnishes a certain standard, but not 
an ultimate one. With this, then, as his starting point the author pro- 
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ceeds to a summary analysis of human nature itself and of those 
qualities which men generally consider either desirable or undesirable. 
He rightly feels that too many modern moralists start (and end) with 
vague conceptions of what human nature is, whence springs the in- 
definiteness of their practical conclusions. As he points out, unless 
we first examine the raw material, human nature itself, it is difficult 
to know what we may expect or desire human nature to become under 
the process of character cultivation. The first half of his book is 
devoted to this analysis of human nature, of disposition, temperament, 
character, will, habits, principles, taste, and other character factors. 
Here he recapitulates the teachings which he more fully developed in 
his earlier works, particularly in his Outline of Psychology. The 
agreements and divergencies of these teachings with Scholastic phil- 
osophy do not require discussion here. Suffice it to say that McDou- 
gall is much nearer the Scholastic position than most moderns. He is 
especially insistent, in opposition to the Behaviorists, upon the free- 
dom of the will. 

After laying down his psychological tenets, he proceeds to their 
practical application. This, the latter half of the book, constitutes 
his new contribution. Successively he discusses the character and 
conduct problems of parent and children, of young people, of girls, 
young men, wives, husbands, and of the aged. His admonitions are 
in most cases eminently prudent. Among other things he decries the 
family of a single child, he insists upon marriage as a sacred privi- 
lege, parenthood as an honor. He offers practical suggestions upon 
teaching children honesty through simplicity, obedience through love. 
He emphasizes the greater effect of teaching by example than by pre- 
cept. His opening statement to girls, “It is your first business to be 
beautiful,’ is not the shallow assertion that it seems to be, when we 
find that he is not speaking merely of outward beauty. He is identi- 
fying the good, the true, and the beautiful. It is the beauty of the 
inner self that he extols. 

In addressing young men, he characterizes the so-called pleasures 
of dissipation for what they are. He offers sundry good advice upon 
the selection of a mate. “Don’t be influenced by the foolish old say- 
ing that love is blind. It is not true. Lust is blind, but love is all- 
seeing. Do not allow yourself to propose marriage to a girl until you 
have discovered some at least of her faults.” He recommends a long 
engagement. In discussing marriage, he clearly indicates common- 
sense reasons that make trial marriage impossible as a social institu- 
tion. He starts his chapter to wives with the observation: “Do not 
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forget that in taking you to wife your husband has paid you the high- 
est compliment he can command.” 

Unfortunately, in treating of birth control, he seems to countenance 
other means than that of continence. He also at times seems influ- 
enced by the malthusian dread of overpopulation. Viewed however 
in its totality, the book contains exceptionally sound advice, so far as 
merely natural advice can go. It is capable of proving helpful not 
only for those to whom it is addressed, but for those also who, as 
moral guides and directors of their fellow men, are the true specialists 
in character development, Catholic priests. a: Pix 


New Realism and Old Reality. By D. Luther Evans, Ph. D. Pp. x-214. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 


The very recent appearance of this substantial work will be wel- 
comed by those interested in the fortunes of the New Realism. Even 
those who may regard the movement as rapidly losing favor, or as 
failing to evolve into a philosophical system, will find the volume in- 
teresting and elucidating. 

Dr. Evans offers his work as a “critical introduction to the philos- 
ophy of the New Realists.” As this subtitle suggests, the composition 
consists in a discussion, criticism and evaluation of the fundamental 
tenets of New Realism. The Neo-Realistic standpoint is considered 
in a threefold relation, viz., to science, philosophy and religion, and 
thus the doctrines are unified and clarified for those interested in the 
study of the system. Another favorable element is the introduction 
of the doctrines of contemporary schools of thought by way of com- 
parative study. Hence the reader will find a discussion of Critical 
Realism, Idealism, Positivism and Pragmatism in their principal 
points of contact with New Realism. 

The student will be interested in the classified bibliography which 
embraces the foremost American and English Realistic thinkers to- 
gether with the Belgian Neo-Thomists, the German Realistic Philos- 
ophers and several other writers who have discussed the philosophy 
of New Realism. 

We do not agree with the author in all of his observations. For 
instance, we take exception to the statement that, “the realistic thesis 
that objects are independent of mind must remain a mere assumption” 
(p. 51). The point of departure may be an hypothesis, but geology, 
astronomy and the rest of the physical sciences evidence the fact that 
“non-knowns”’ are not mere possibilities. On the whole, however, we 
find the author open-minded and fair in his criticisms and his work a 
contribution to the subject of New Realism. A. M. D. 
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The Catholic Spirit in America. By George N. Shuster. Pp. x-296. New 
York: The Dial Press. $3.00. 


In this study of the position of the Catholic in the United States, 
the Associate Editor of The Commonweal undertakes to make it pos- 
sible for Catholic influence to be extended more freely and effectively 
“to the political, moral, social and creative business” of the Nation. 
In this endeavor he has the hearty endorsement of every faithful 
member of the Church and every citizen worthy of the name. But the 
accomplishment of this task has baffled many before our day, and it 
is still receiving the serious attention of the best minds in the Ameri- 
can Church. Mr. Shuster, of course, never dreamed of solving the 
problem in one fell stroke, but it is to be hoped that the discussion that 
must inevitably follow from this interesting presentation of the ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of a cultured layman, will be productive of 
much good, despite its note of pessimism. 

Briefly, he narrates the formation and development of a spirit in 
America, colonial, Puritan in its origin, and decidedly hostile to 
Catholicism. Despite the vicissitudes of one hundred and fifty years 
the Church has been unable completely to break down the barriers 
that have made her, as it were, a “garden enclosed,” beautiful indeed, 
but inexplicable to the non-Catholic mind. At times, indeed, the 
American mind caught a glimpse of Catholic humanistic culture, but it 
never penetrated to the source of Catholic cultural life. The problems 
created by the tide of immigration and expansion taxed the energies 
of the Church to the utmost and have unfortunately involved her in 
economic and social developments that make her even more obnoxious 
to the traditional view. And overshadowing all, of course, is the 
eternal bugaboo of double allegiance which is once more to the fore. 

In this respect Mr. Shuster has a brilliant treatise on “The Oath of 
Allegiance,” in which he demonstrates the absurdity of conflict be- 
tween Church and State in this country. This is the crux of his whole 
problem, and if a rapproachment cannot be effected on this point, 
Catholic activity in the broader cultural spheres of national life must 
continue to be ineffective. He accomplishes his task with vigor and 
precision, keeping safely within Catholic doctrine, but certainly he has 
not given us the Thomistic and traditional defense. He has conceded 
more in respect of the Inquisition than the judgment of history war- 
rants, and more than concilation demands. 

We could wish for a fuller and more lucid presentation of Catholic 
cultural activity. It seems to us that Mr. Shuster has not entered into 
this phase of the Catholic question with sympathy. Certairily he has 
not given us a beautiful picture of American Catholic culture; in fact 
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his work is a veritable indictment of our educational system for its 
lack of achievement. No doubt there is much to be desired, but we 
must remember that the Church has scarcely emerged from the “brick 
and mortar” period of her history in America. Culture of the heart 
is certainly an achievement; even “mass” education of the mind is 
something that would seem to demand more than destructive criticism. 
We should expect to find the proposal of some definite and specific 
remedies. 

The outlook is not so discouraging as Mr. Shuster would lead us to 
believe. We have the only true basis for real culture, and given time 
and patience it will blossom forth and spread its beauty over this busy 
work-a-day land of ours. There are evidences of awakening life. It 
would seem, therefore, in view of the spirit of misunderstanding that 
surrounds us and because of which we have produced few great 
leaders or creative geniuses, that we should bide our time and not 
encourage a headlong rush into the fantastic orgies that now char- 
acterize so much of American literature and art. J. B. W. 


Ireland and the Foundations of Europe. By Benedict Fitzpatrick. Pp. 
xviii-451. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $4.00. 


This volume is the logical completion of the author’s former work, 
Ireland and the Making of Britain. It is a result of the tireless ener- 
gy and of the many years of study devoted to a subject with which the 
author has thoroughly familiarized himself. Due to political pre- 
judice and blind religious bigotry, many so-called historians have 
glossed over the part played by Ireland in the spread of European 
civilization and culture. For over five hundred years, from the sixth 
to the twelfth centuries, Ireland occupied a unique position among 
the nations of the world. From her shores went forth the endless 
stream of disciples who were to plant the seeds of sanctity and learn- 
ing in war-torn Europe. These peregrini became the masters at the 
courts of kings, and left solid testimonials of their work in the many 
monasteries they founded. Their profound learning, coupled to 
such sanctity of life, earned them the love and respect of the peoples 
whom they visited, and reflected glory on their country, which came 
to be known as “The Land of Saints and Scholars.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick follows these learned wanderers in their travels 
and gives us a most interesting picture of medieval Europe. Unlike 
most works of an historical nature, the book is not dry or pedantic. 
There is no vain display of erudition. The learning is there, but the 
style is so clear and readable that the reader is apt to forget the years 
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of labor and research spent by the author in the preparation of such 
a splendid work. 

There may be some statements which will surprise the reader, but 
they are backed up by unimpeachable authority. Truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction, and an attentive perusal of this work will bring 
many forgotten truths to light. The record of Ireland’s medieval 
greatness is indeed astonishing, and when we consider the fact that 
most of Ireland’s medieval literature was ruthlessly destroyed, we 
can form an idea of the wealth of learning and culture which existed 
in Ireland in those ancient days. 

The book will prove a valuable addition to any library, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Fitzpatrick will continue the work which he has 
so well begun. DG. OC. 


The Great Painters: In Relation to the European Tradition. By Edith R. 
Abbot. Pp. xxiii-478. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


When Henry Ford said that he would not give a nickel for all the 
art galleries of the world, perhaps he was unwittingly expressing the 
sentiments of many Americans who have let materialism blight and 
dwarf their finer sensibilities and their appreciation of the higher and 


nobler things of life. And yet it is significant that we have rich men 
who are consistent patrons of the fine arts; and still more significant 
that we have poor people, mostly of foreign extraction, whose love 
for the beautiful calls them far afield to satisfy their aesthetic crav- 
ings. This is not strange, for true art, like true poetry, is the ex- 
pression of “those thoughts which do often lie too deep for tears.” 
To gaze upon the masterpieces in the Vatican, to look upon the in- 
spired works of Fra Angelico and Michelangelo, to pause and consider 
the achievements of the moderns such as David and Delacroix, is to fill 
the mind with rare and spiritual knowledge that moves the heart and 
satisfies the soul. 

It was to further this cultivation of the finer things of life, and 
help us the better to appreciate and understand the great painters and 
their masterpieces that urged the author to write this condensed his- 
tory of the European traditions. For this reason the book is worth 
having. Undoubtedly, the author knows her subject, for she is the 
senior instructor in the history of painting at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Beginning with the rise of Christian art in Italy, the 
book gives a concise treatment of every school of art during the 
Renaissance, the XVIIth Century and the Modern period. For 
those who wish to follow up the stories of the great masters and their 
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schools, the selected bibliographies will be found helpful. But it 
seems that some of the lists of reference could have been extended to 
better advantage. Nearly three hundred illustrations of famous 
masterpieces have been chosen with care to show the achievements 
and shortcomings of the different periods. On plate 59 the titles of 
El Greco’s Trinity and Crucifixion should be reversed. The author 
has accomplished what she set out to do, namely, to focus our atten- 
tion on certain great achievements in the art of painting. 


C. M. D. 


Fra Angelico aus dem Dominikanerorden. Von P. Innocenz M. Strunk, 
O. P. (Monographien zur Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, Heraus- 
geber Beda Kleinschmidt). Pp. 224. B. Kuhlen Kunst, M. Gladbach, 
Germany. 12 Rm. 


Lovers of art will welcome this extensively revised edition of the 
life and art of Fra Angelico by Father Strunk of the Order of 
Preachers. As an artist, Fra Angelico was the painter par excellence 
of the Faith of his age. “The joys of belief, the happiness of suffer- 
ing for the Faith, the beatitude of the elect, have never been more 
eloquently expressed than by him.” His art carries one into the 
heavenly world in which he seems to have lived through mystical con- 
templation. He was, however, a learned painter, whose knowledge of 
the human form was far greater than that of Giotto. The present study 
gives us an account of his life as a youth, his vocation to the Domini- 
can Order, and consequent labors as a friar of St. Dominic. The 
work has an added value in being portrayed by a brother Dominican 
who has an understanding and appreciation of the religious life, mo- 
tives and ideals that animated the artist. 

It is rare that one finds the cuts, context, printed page, and binding 
all of the highest quality so as to render the book an artistic triumph 
from every viewpoint ; yet, such is to be found in the present volume. 
The excellent reproductions of Fra Angelico’s known works are alone 
well worth the price of the work. The iconography of the artist is a 
new feature that is not to be found elsewhere and gives interesting 
cuts and descriptions of the existing studies and portraits of Fra 
Angelico as conceived by other artists. The study is supplemented 
by a chronology of his life and works, an excellent bibliography of 
the literature that treats of the artist, and an index of where his vari- 
ous works are located. This is indeed the finest study of the Domini- 
can artist that has come to our attention. It is one of those works of 
which we may say, it is wholly admirable. J. B. 
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The Business of the Supreme Court. By Felix Frankfurter and James M. 
Landis. Pp. 349. New York: The Macmillan Company $5.00. 


This study begins with the first judicial legislation of Congress— 
the Judiciary Act of 1789—and terminates with a consideration of 
future Supreme Court litigation. Thus the scope of the work is com- 
plete. But since the Supreme Court is the first, both in time and im- 
portance, of a series of federal courts, an adequate knowledge of 
its proper jurisdiction cannot be had without an understanding of the 
subsidiary courts. Hence the authors present us with a study of the 
origin and history of the whole federal judicial system. The problem 
lends itself to a natural and logical division. The first chapter corre- 
sponds to that period of our political history which began with the 
struggle between the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists and termin- 
ated when that strife culminated in the Civil War. The second em- 
braces the period of economic development following the Civil War, 
and extends to the Circuit Court of Appeals Act of 1891. This act 
was designed to relieve the pressure upon the Supreme Court, the 
natural consequence of economic development. The relief afforded 
was only temporary, and as a result we have, in the third chapter, a 
record of developments down to the Judges Bill of 1925, so called 
because it was the result of the direct appeal of the Justices for aid. 
To this general history of the federal judiciary the authors have 
added special chapters on “Federal Courts of Specialized Jurisdic- 
tion,” “The Judicial Conference,” “The Judiciary Act of 1925,” and 
on “The Future of Supreme Court Litigation.” 

It seems to be the vogue of the day to call attention to the fact that 
the nine men on the Supreme Court at Washington are the real rulers 
of the country. Many are loud in calling for a limitation of their 
powers ; some extremists even demand the abolition of the Court it- 
self. But how many people really know anything about the workings 
of the Supreme Court? We have here a scholarly and authoritative 
production, equipped with minute explanations, and bibliographical 
references and a comprehensive index. It is supplemented also by an 
alphabetical list of cases that have been presented to the various 
Federal Courts, together with a chronological enumeration of the 
Congressional Statutes concerning federal judicial procedure. 

The fact that this study is the result of the labors of two professors 
at Harvard University and was written under the patronage of the 
Harvard Law Review Association, is an added proof of.its scholar- 
ship and authority. The style is easy and popular, but not so popular 
as to deteriorate from the high professional and legal qualities which 
the subject demands. It is a work indispensable to the legal adviser 
and to the lay-citizen who would be well-informed. M.M.N. 
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DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION: The Very Rev. R. G. Gerest, O. P., P. G., Provincial of 
the Dominicans at Lyons, has finished the second of those unique medita- 
tion books which make up the series “Veritas,” La Vie chretienne raisonnee 
et meditee. The learned author considers in his latest work the Christian 
life en communion avec le Christ-Jesus and divides his subject into three 
parts: Jesus Nazarenus, where he treats of the historic reality of the Christ; 
Homo Christus, in which the humanity of the Saviour is the principal consider- 
ation; and Christus Deus, in which Our Lord is shown in His incomparable 
beauty. In this, as in the earlier volume of the series, Pere Gerest has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his effort to produce a thoroughly scholarly and equally 
practical meditation book. (Lethielleux, 22 fr.) 

Judging by the increased output of religious books coming from all 
publishing firms, there is a widespread and growing interest in religion 
despite the decline in the church attendance of the Protestant churches. 
If there is a distaste for much that is being offered to the world under the 
name of religion, man still seeks union with his God and Creator. The 
Belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald Knox, will give non-Catholics and 
Catholics alike food for thought. Formerly a minister in the Church of 
England, his father a bishop of that same Church, the author is in a posi- 
tion to judge of the atmosphere of Protestantism compared with that of 
Catholicism. His incisive and masterly analysis of the modern distaste 
for religion placed in contrast to the present-day interest in Catholicism 
paves the way for a masterpiece of Catholic apologetics. The old truths 
are told in a new and telling way under such headings as, “The Catholic 
Notion of God;” “Where Protestantism Fails;’ “The Air Catholics 
Breathe ;’’ “The Truths Catholics Hold;” “The Rules Catholics Recognize ;” 
“The End Catholics Desire” and “Catholicism and the Future.” Meeting 
our religious contemporaries on their own ground he opens up their weak- 
nesses and fallacies by way of a powerful offence and then drives home 
the truths of Catholicism. In conclusion he sets forth the ideals of 
Catholicism in opposition to those of humanitarianism into which camp 
Protestantism is gradually finding its way. Here, the sects are united, 
but here too they no longer appeal to man as the prophets of revealed 
religion, for humanitarianism is of the earth, earthly, Catholicism is of 
heaven, heavenly. There is not a dull page in the volume. We recom- 
mend it heartily to all, whether they are inside or outside the Catholic 
Church. (Harper and Brothers, $2.00). 

At a time when the Protestant Churches are still discussing the re- 
sults of the Lausanne Conferences and are so desirous of unity. What is 
Heresy, A Comparative Analysis of the Teaching of Protestant and Cath- 
olic Bibles or Heretics, by G. M. Vizenzinovich, will give the reader a 
rather comprehensive study of what Sacred Scripture has to say on the 
terrible sin of heresy. The very appelation of heresy is unpleasant and 
repellant to the modern mind that prides itself on its much vaunted liberty 
and freedom of thought. Lost in the maze of such thought, driven to 
unbelief and almost to despair, the author was finally led to seek admis- 
sion into the Catholic Church as a result of carrying out the two Prot- 
estant injunctions of “Search the Scriptures” and “Prove all things.” The 
book may have a limited appeal for being restricted largely to Sacred 
Scripture it does not make for easy reading. It would probably receive a 
wider circulation, it would have made for better reading, and a more con- 
vincing proof of his thesis would have been produced, had it been more 
amply fortified by the teaching of the Fathers. (John Murphy Co., $1.50). 

Readers of the Acolyte, who enjoyed “the adventures and discussions of 
‘The Liturgiologist’? and ‘The Antiquary’” will welcome the publication 
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Peregrinus Gasolinus by the Rev. Michael A. Chapman. The subtitle of 
the book gives us the cue to its real scope: Wandering Notes on the Liturgy. 
Father Chapman deals with the more common, and in many cases much- 
sinned-against, ceremonial practices of the Church and his observations 
are both profitable and practical. Because of the good-humored treat- 
ment of the subject the book will be read with pleasure and avidity by all 
clerics. (Pustet, $2.00). 

Those who have appreciated Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt’s Great Penitents, 
and are aware of the insight into the gropings of the sinner manifested 
therein by the pastor of souls and one who has, for the past twenty-five 
years, been a frequent contributor to many Catholic and secular magazines, 
will hail with pleasure his latest publication The Great Magdalens. The 
author’s purpose in producing this new volume is to tell the story of those 
women “who sacrificed the sweetness of sin for the salt of tears” and thus 
to prove the “democracy of sanctity” and show “that even those who have 
fallen the lowest may hope for the glory of the saints.” He has chosen 
the outstanding women penitents of each period, from the earliest days of 
the Church to the time of the capricious and sensual Bourbons, when de- 
bauchery was the order of the court. Pelagia is numbered among the 
penitents of the pagan stage. St. Mary of Egypt and Thais stand out 
among “the magdalens of the desert.” St. Margaret of Cortona and 
Blessed Clare of Rimini are mentioned with some other Blesseds. Beatrice 
Cenci, the Princess Palatine Madame de La Sabliere and Madame Pom- 
padour, the vampire, are names which more closely approach our own 
time. Father Blunt has given us a great human story, vividly written, 
realistic if you wish, but in the right sense—a story whose pages reveal 
the weakness and helplessness of human nature and the infinite mercy 
of God. The book in addition to its primary purpose sheds light on the 
sacrilegious mockeries of the Roman stage, acquaints us with the days 
of severe penances and brings to view some chapters of true history. 
(Macmillan, $2.25). 

Grammaire du Grec du Nouveau Testament is the title of a new work 
by Monseigneur Jaquet, Archbishop of Salamis. Pius X in a letter to 
the entire episcopacy, stressed the importance of instructing all semina- 
rians in the Hebrew and Greek versions of Holy Scripture. The author 
of this work felt one of the hindrances to the study of the Greek text 
lay in the lack of practical manuals suitable for a proper study. This 
worthy contribution first gives a summary history of the Greek language 
from the days of Plato to the time of Our Lord. Then a constant com- 
parison is instituted between the classical Greek and the common language 
in which the New Testament is written. This comparison, strengthened 
by numerous examples, pursues the usual course proper to grammars, pro- 
ceeding through declensions, verb forms, etc. An excellent short treatise 
on the writings of the New Testament and the Koine completes this useful 
volume. (E. de Boccard, Paris). 


The brochure Les Saints et Bienheureux de l’Ordre de Sainte-Domi- 
nique meets very well the need existing at the present time, in the Order 
of having succinct accounts of the lives of our Saints and Blesseds brought 
together in one work. This little book of one hundred pages, as its nature 
demands, is not a critical hagiographical study. Here and there are inter- 
spersed very fine pictures of some of the Saints. It is concluded with a 
helpful index. (Paris, Librairie Dominicaine.) 

HISTORY: South America Looks at the United States, and what it 
sees is not reassuring. This is the opinion of Clarence H. Haring, the 
author of this scholarly exposition of the present and past relations be- 
tween the two Americas in which he contributes much that should prove 
helpful to the framers and interpreters of our Pan-American policy. The 
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Monroe Doctrine, a truly great policy, has by a series of misunderstand- 
ings, misinterpretations, and falsifications, become an enigma to our 
neighbors of the Southern Continent. They know not whether in the 
future this doctrine will be used as a shield against European invasion, or 
as a pretext to justify the aggressive designs of the “Colossus of the North.” 
Propagandists have contributed their share towards creating this feeling 
of fear and mistrust. There is a mutual attraction, arising from a common 
racial origin, between the South American countries and the Latin races 
of Europe. This fact has been capitalized to the detriment of the United 
States, by Spain, France and Italy alike. All this is brought out very well 
by the author, but his assertion that the Eucharistic Congress of Chicago 
in 1926 was made the occasion for Spanish propaganda, must be frankly 
denied. However, this error is evidently due to Mr. Haring’s zeal in dis- 
covering every detail that has a bearing upon the extremely delicate 
nature of our present Pan-American relations. Mexico has not been 
backward in promoting this bad feeling; nor have the plutocratic tenden- 
cies of many Anglo-Saxon Americans enhanced our national reputation. 
In a word, this work of Clarence H. Haring’s is interesting, because he is 
interested in his subject; it is informative, because it is the result of per- 
sonal investigations; it is entertaining, because its style is easy, fluent 
and engaging. (Macmillan, $2.00). 

China, A Nation In Evolution, by Paul Monroe, “is an attempt to give 
in outline a simple statement of the complex Chinese puzzle which will 
probably constitute a major world problem for years to come.” The 
author writes with an easy entertaining style and not beyond the reading 
ability of the average American. His knowledge of China and the Chi- 
nese is full and sympathetic. And from this knowledge and sympathy he 
draws a picture of China that the western mind may easily grasp. The 
book reveals many facts and incidents generally not known. Yet, in some 
points, particularly those relating to religion, it cannot be taken as 
authoritative. This indeed is modestly admitted. However, the work 
as a whole is highly informative and reveals much more than a passing 
acquaintance with Chinese customs and life. Many excellent illustrations 
are an added feature. (Macmillan, $3.50). 


There is enough humor and pleasantry in This Smoking World, by 
A. E. Hamilton, to make it entertaining; there is enough historical and 
scientific fact to render it instructive and stimulating. The author is no 
extremist and holds a brief for neither the Anti-Tobacco Society nor 
their opponents, but he has investigated the ‘subject in an impartial, 
scientific way, and he speaks with authority on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the smoking habit. The book is written in an engaging 
style and its format is highly attractive. (Century, $2.50). 


EDUCATION, ESSAYS: In his recent volume, Literary Art And 
Modern Education, Father Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., the well-known 
educator, offers ideas and observations gained from long years of experi- 
ence with the classics and other subjects pertaining to higher education. 
Each of the thirty-six chapters, beginning with “Modern Views of Humor” 
and ending with “Why I Am Satisfied With My Education,” deals with 
some specific topic of timely interest to the cultured mind. There are no 
desert wastes in the book, since the author’s style is always intensely 
charming. Now and then he finds flaws in present-day systems of peda- 
gogy. It seems that we are living in an age of ultra-specialists with the 
result that the foundations of true art and culture are being neglected. 
But he is by no means a pessimist, and is not sparing with praise where 
praise is merited. He believes that the profession of teaching and the 
problem of acquiring a real education are always worthy of the best 
that is in us. Educators, parents and all who are interested in the higher 
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and nobler things of life will gain much from a careful perusal of this 
excellent work. (Kenedy, $1.75). 

Shibboleths or Tests in Teaching-Efficiency, by Sister Marie Paula, 
Ph. D., is an enlightening, entertaining, extensive and comprehensive com- 
mon-sense treatment of the problems which beset every teacher. These 
problems of the teacher, the pupils, and of the subject matter are skill- 
fully solved. Insistence on the necessity of stamping on the pupils’ minds 
a knowledge of God and of their obligations to Him and to society, as 
the foundation of all true education, manifests the wisdom and common- 
sense which permeate the entire work. The essay “Sweet Peas,” is grace- 
fully done—psychologically and philosophically. Teachers should read it. 
(Benziger Brothers, $1.75). 

Welcome and timely is The Plurality of Worlds and Other Essays by 
Thomas Hughes, S. J., and compiled by M. G. Chadwick. This work,. 
written in a controversial style, is a compilation of thirteen essays which 
appeared either in The American Catholic Quarterly or in The American 
Ecclesiastical Review during the latter years of the preceding century. As some 
of the titles, “The Temporal Power,” “The Church and State,” “Jansenism 
and Secularism,” “Anthropology,” and “Psychology” would suggest, these 
articles are concerned in the main with subjects chiefly of scientific and 
historical nature. The learned Jesuit has succeeded in presenting to the 
reader an excellent insight into the origins of certain problems which 
reached their climax in our day. (Longmans, $3.00). 

We hazard the opinion that Mr. James O’Donnell Bennett never read 
some of the books which he includes in his Much Loved Books, but he has 
discharged his task so enthusiastically and has accumulated such a wealth 
of pertinent material, that almost every chapter is as riveting as a drama. 
If his opening essay on the Bible be pathetically misdirected and childishly 
superficial, on the other hand he writes well and convincingly of the mas- 
terpieces of Jane Austen, Pepys, Stevenson, Swift, Emerson and a host of 
others. (Boni & Liveright, $3.50). 

Sister M. Eleanore’s Through The Lane of Stars is an ideal book for 
children. For a child nothing is more entertaining than to listen to the 
stories of those heroes and heroines who live in the pages of the fairy 
tale. But when the stern realities of the world are confronted in later 
life the idols of childhood days are found to be empty and meaningless. 
In this book Sister Mary Eleanore portrays the lives of true heroes and 
heroines—the Saints of God—whose beauty, nobility and goodness live 
in eternity. In a simple and gracious manner she tells of the courage 
with which these men and women fought and overcame the obstacles 
which life presents and of the marvelous deeds they performed in the serv- 
ice of their Liege Lord, Jesus Christ. This book should make Sister Mary 
Eleanore the childrens’ favorite story teller. (Appleton, $2.00). 


DRAMA: The Good Hope, a drama of the sea in four acts by Herman 
Heijermans, is another play that has commanded the consideration of New 
York producers and has played its part in the entertainment of the 
Metropolis. The setting is in a Dutch fishing village where the inhabitants 
are chiefly concerned in the returns of the sea for their existence. The 
characters, as can be expected, are decidedly rough; there is humor and 
jesting that is course and vulgar; there are recollections of human sac- 
rifices to the sea vividly related—a tragic story told in a masterful way 
with a true knowledge of the viking character. The Good Hope is a rotten 
schooner unfit and unseaworthy and is reported lost in the last act which 
depicts the distress and sorrow of relative and friend ashore. This play 
is not only a story but an exposition of criminal negligence in Dutch ship- 
ing laws of 1900 and was powerful enough to effect a remedy for most of 
the abuses revealed in the play. (French, $1.50). 
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The Devil in the Cheese by Thomas Cushing is a fantastic comedy in 
three acts. It was one of Broadway’s successful productions during the 
season of 1926-27. In the plot of the story is the strange combination of 
an American business man, Greek bandits and a curious love affair—and, 
of course, the famous piece of cheese with the devil in it. Although to 
some certain parts may seem somewhat ridiculous, yet, as a whole, the 
comedy is of the higher type. (French, $1.50). 

The Legend of St. Nicholas and Other Plays, by Beulah Marie Dix, 
is a book that contains three plays for young people. The “Legend of St. 
Nicholas” is a miracle play of old Italy and is to be acted on a bare plat- 
form without curtain or scenery. “The Weal of Wayland’s Well” is a 
May-day game of Merry England and “The Princess Dayshine” is a fairy 
tale of High Germany. These two are best acted out of doors. The 
three plays are written in pentameter couplet, a form that is at present 
hardly popular but the work ought, therefore, to be doubly commendable 
both because of the author’s courageous production and its presentation 
for youngsters. The balance, the feeling, imaginative and expressive 
qualities appreciated in the couplet are perfectly preserved in this work. 
It may safely be considered as a stepping-stone to a deeper draft of the 
Pierian Spring. (French, $1.50). 

In the Valley and Other Carolina Plays, by Paul Green, is a recent 
volume of eleven selected one-act plays of the author, including among 
the eleven some which have never been published before. The most im- 
portant of these sketches is that from which the book derives its title, 
and the imaginative skill and technique of the author of Jn Abraham’s Bosom, 
are clearly in evidence here, although the material, at times realistically 
obnoxious, will not find a welcome everywhere. Of the other plays the 
most interesting and striking are “In Aunt Mahaly’s Cabin” and “Unto 
such Glory.” (French, $2.50). 

FICTION: In What Priests Never Tell, the facile pen of Father Will 
W. Whalen has given us another very readable novel. We have many 
characters like Mrs. Barres in modern fiction, but in her daughter Rose 
we have a new type, a saintly flapper. The story centres around the 
latter’s fight to save her mother’s soul and in the unfolding of this the 
reader is held in suspense to the very end. (Herder or The Squaw Shop, 
Orrtanna, Adams Co., Pa., $2.00). 

The recent novel Crooked by Maximilian Foster is a clever sardon- 
ically-tinged portrayal of a certain society class not altogether uncommon. 
Charley wasn’t “ambitious;” Bertha was. So she provided him with the 
ambition. How he got the means did not concern her. All she wanted 
was money, pretty clothes, exclusive apartments and social affluence; 
she got them, though not real happiness. Then came the cruel awakening 
with the crash. This is not a tender love story, but the workings of a 
selfish ambitious puppet told in a cutting style tinted with the slightest 
flavor of romance and loyalty. (Lippincott, $2.00). 

There is plenty of thrill and adventure in Ted Bascomb in the Cow 
Country by Rev. H. J. Heagney. It is a story of prairie life, of youthful 
pluck and chivalry and of the transformation of a timid boy into a rollick- 
ing daring cowboy. Ted and his collie companion, Scotty, should be fa- 
vorites with the boy and girl reader. And there’s more than a punch to 
the prancing “Red King.” (Benziger, $1.25). 

The portrayal of life in Norway during the mediaeval ages is the work 
and joy of Sigrid Undset. Her epics are colorful fabrics revealing com- 
prehensive knowledge of the times she relates. In her trilogy of Kristin 
Lavransdatter she reconstructed Catholic Norway of the fourteenth century 
and now she has turned her mind to the thirteenth century and is engaged 
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on a tetralogy The Master of Hestviken. The first volume The Axe has 
just been translated, a powerful drama of broken betrothals, hate, sin and 
the inexorable consequences attendant thereon. In style, it is the thor- 
ough-going realism of the moderns. The impulses and emotions of the 
characters are treated fully, and interpreted after the psychological man- 
ner of today, so that throughout one is made to feel the tone of mis- 
guided and uncontrolled passion. (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.00). 

In That Second Year Irving T. McDonald continues the fortunes of 
Andy Carroll at Holy Cross. The book abounds in laughs and has plenty 
of mystery. It conveys many good lessons to the youthful reader though 
he himself does not realize that he is being taught. After reading this 
story boys will find it hard to await their own college days. More mature 
readers will be grateful to Mr. McDonald for recalling so well happy 
memories of the Alma Maters they left long ago. (Benziger, $1.50). 

It has been truly said that since the days of Canon Sheehan there has 
perhaps appeared no more outstanding delineator of Irish rural life than 
Canon Guinan. His latest book, The Patriots, is proof sufficient of this 
fact. In this book he has moulded in the form of a novel the history of 
Ireland for the past quarter of a century. He traces the growth and de- 
velopment of the New Ireland from the days of the Language Movement 
down to the fatal Easter “Rising” which, ending though it did in failure, 
struck the note of triumph, that triumph which, after seven centuries of 
oppression and sorrow, has now come to gladden the heart of Dark 
Rosaleen. It is a soul-stirring novel which leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of interest or charm. It has a masterly preface written by one of 
Ireland’s truest patriots which will be read with as much avidity as the 
novel itself. This book should appeal to every Irishman, at home and 
abroad, as well as to all lovers of true liberty and honorable justice, for it 
reveals an authentic aspect of a much controverted problem. (Ben- 
ziger, $2.50 

Etched In Moonlight, by James Stephens, is proof positive that a writer 
may be starkly realistic without descending to the sordid. None of the stories in 
this volume will detract from the name Mr. Stephens has for fine and inimitable 
writing, while the one entitled Etched in Moonlight is truly deserving of the 
much-abused award “classical.” (Macmillan, $2.50). 

The solution of The Crime in the Crypt, by Carolyn Wells, adds nothing 
to the laurels of the author’s famous detective “Fleming Stone.” John Clevedon 
is found dead in a coffin. He was alive when he entered it, was shot while lying 
there. How did he get there? Who shot him? The intelligence that would 
have been natural to Mott Oakley suffers that Fleming Stone might shine. 
(Lippincott, $2.00). 

Anne Belinda, by Patricia Wentworth, is a mystery-love story. In the 
first half the mystery predominates and the suspense increases skilfully to the 
point of revelation. From there the love-interest is the dominant note and is 
entertainingly held. The characters fit snugly in their respective places. (Lip- 
pincott, $2.00). 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Journeys of Jesus. Compiled from the Gospel Narrative. Book One. 
By Sister James Stanislaus. With Illustrations after Bida. (Ginn and 
Company). ; 

Ruth and Robert. By Helene R. G. Bosch. Illustrated by Shirley Kite. 
The story of the Annunciation, the Nativity and the Epiphany simply 
and beautifully told for Catholic children. (Macmillan). 

First Readers—The Rosary Readers. By Sister Mary Henry, O. S. D. Illus- 
trated by Samuel B. Wylie. (Ginn and Company). 
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Key to Practice Tests in American History. By Sister Mary Celeste. 
(Macmillan). 

Official Record of the XXVIII International Eucharistic Congress. Com- 
piled by the Rev. C. F. Donovan. Foreward by Bishop Hoban. (Jo- 
seph H. Meier, $4.75). 

The Black Czar. Plutarco Elias Calles Bolshevik Dictator of Mexico. 
Translated from the Spanish of Francisco Gomez del Rey and Hernan 
Diaz by Fr. John Moclair. (El Diario de el Paso, El Paso, Texas, $0.15). 

Holy Week. The Complete Offices of Holy Week in Latin and ae 
A new explanatory edition by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Cabrol, O. S. 
(Kenedy, $0.75). 

Pray The Mass. By the Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. An aid to join the priest 
in the same prayers that he says and to follow his actions step by step. 
With Mass pictures after special drawings in accordance with the 
Ceremonial of the Church. (Benziger Brothers). 

The Small Missal. Containing the Proper of the Mass for all Sundays and 
the principal Feasts of the year, the Rite of Benediction, Vespers and Com- 
pline for Sundays, and Other Devotions. (Macmillan, $0.80). 


Priestly Virtue and Zeal. A study of the Life of St. John Baptist Vianney, 
the Cure d’Ars and Patron of priests, applied to the sacerdotal life of today. 
By the Late Very Rev. Msgr. ‘ L. J. Kirlin, with preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, D. D., LL. D. (Benziger Brothers, $2.00). 

A Crown of Jewels for The Little Secretary of Jesus. By the Rev. John P. 
Clarke. An inspiring and devotional study on the life of Sister Benigna 
Consolata, by the author of Her Little Way. (John P. Daleiden Co., $1.00). 


A Garden of Girls. Intimate Studies of Educational Methods of Former Days 
In Many Lands. By Helena Concannon, M. A. A literary work of merit, 
instructive and entertaining in its “pedagogical rambles through fashionable 
Mediaeval schools.” (Benziger Brothers, $1.75). 

Holy Matrimony. By the Rev. P. J. Gannon, S. J. A very practical volume 
which presents “in popular form the teaching of the Church on the more 
important moral and theological issues raised by the question of mar- 
riage.”” (Longmans, $1.50). 

The Racket. By Bartlett Cormack. A three-act melodramatic play picturing 
some dark spots | in Chicago political life. The language is that of the 
street and “gang” which reverences nothing, not even the sacred Name of 
God. (French, $1.50). 


PAMPHLETS: The Lay Apostolate, by A Capuchin Father; My Life— 
What Shall I Make of It? From the French of Rev. Victor Van Tricht, 
S. J., adapted by Rev. Paul R. Conniff, S. J.; Infallibility and Tradition, by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Benson; The Way of the Cross—Specially Arranged 
for the Laity, by the Rev. Titus Joslin; Devotion to Christ’s Sacred 
Wounds. Adapted from the French, by the Sisters of the Visitation Con- 
vent, Harrow. All from the International Catholic Truth Society. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Novices of the Province offer their heartfelt sympathy 
to Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., on the death of his mother. 











The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, celebrated the 
Mass at the completion of the annual retreat of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of the Detroit Diocese, December 21, held at St. Dominic’s Church. 


At the general meeting of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Hibernians, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., February 4, Very Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O. P., was the speaker. 
Father O’Toole addressed the Hennepin Council, Knights of Columbus, Feb. 27. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the first Mass offered in the parish of the Holy 
Rosary, Minneapolis, will be observed June 10 and 11. His Grace, Archbishop 
Austin Dowling, D. D., is to preside and preach the sermon at the Solemn Mass, 
Sunday, June 10. 


During Lent, the Dramatic Society of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New 
York City, is putting on the Passion Play, On the Slopes of Calvary. 


Professor Pietro Yon conducted an Organ Recital and Concert in St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, Sunday, January 15. The proceeds have 
been given for the tomb of St. Dominic, Bologna. 


A new altar has been erected in the Holy Name Chapel of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church. 


His Lordship, Thomas C. O’Reilly, D. D., Bishop of Scranton, was the 
guest of the Fathers of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York. 


The mission at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church during February was conducted 
by Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O. P., P. G., and Revs. T. F. Conlon, O. P., and 
W. C. Kelly, O. P. 


At the annual banquet of the La Salle Academy Alumni Association, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Very Rev. L. C. McCarthy, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., was one of 
the principal speakers. 


The foundation of the addition to Providence College has been laid and by 
September the building will be ready for occupancy. In addition to the audi- 
torium, library and laboratory, there will be seven classroooms and fourteen 
living rooms for professors. 


A Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass for the repose of the soul of the late 
Cardinal Bonzano was celebrated in the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, De- 
troit. Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O. P., preached the eulogy. Seven hundred 
school children, delegates of the parochial schools of the diocese, received Holy 
Communion. 
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The two weeks’ mission in the Church of St. Philomena, re, Colorado, 
January 11-29, was conducted by Revs. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., and C. M. Mul- 
vey, O. P. Father Sullivan gave a week’s mission in the Dominican churches 
at Hammond and Ponchatoula, La., February 5-19. He also was master of the 
retreat for the Holy Name Society of St. Paul’s Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
February 23-26. 


The Dominican parish of St. Thomas Aquinas, recently established at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was the scene of a three weeks’ mission, January 8-29, under 
the direction of Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P. The mission in the Church of Our 
Lord, Christ the King, February 19-29, was also given by Father Martin. 


The retreat for the high school students of Sacred Heart Academy, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., was given by Rev. J. B. Hughes, O. P., February 1-3. Father 
Hughes, with Fathers Mulvey and Martin, delivered a two weeks’ mission, 
February 26-March 11, in the Cathedral of St. Andrew, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The three weeks’ mission in the Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 5-26, was directed by Fathers Burnell, Eckert, Sheil and Haverty. 


Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., Revs. R. F. Larpenteur, O. P., and 
W. R. Bonniwell, O. P., preached the two weeks’ mission, February 26-March 
11, in the Church of the Assumption, Detroit, Mich. Father Cahill conducted 
the retreat for the Sisters of Mercy, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-January 1. 


Revs V. R. Burnell, O. P., and H. L. Martin, O. P., were in charge of the 
mission in St. Dominic’s, Denver, Colo., December 4-18. Fathers Burnell, 
Cahill, Martin and Hughes assisted on the mission, January 15-February 8, in 
St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit. Father Burnell and Father Sullivan delivered 
= — ‘ead mission in St. Jerome’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, February 26- 

arch 11. 


A series of talks on “Great Personalities’ was delivered over the Paulist 
Radio, Station WLWL, by Dominican Fathers. 


The sermon at the Holy Name Rally in the Cathedral of St. Joseph, «1 
lumbus, Ohio, New Year’s Day, was preached by Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. 
Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus, was seated in the Ra 
ary, and a large number of priests and laymen were present. Father Burnell 
was master of the annual retreat for the Holy Name Society of St. Louis 
Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, January 4-8. 


The retreat for the students of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 
December 4-8, was under the direction of Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P. 


Dominican missionaries of the Southern Mission Band will give missions 
during Lent in Sacred Heart Church, Dayton, Ohio; St. Bernard’s Church, 
Akron, Ohio; St. Mary’s Church, Piqua, Ohio; St. Paul’s Church, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; St. Mary’s Church, Royal Oak, Mich.; and St. Thomas’ Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Retreats will be given in St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, 
—_ oe Elizabeth’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; and St. Michael’s Church, 

lint, Mich. 


Rev. Bro. Andrew O’Donnell, O. P., received the diaconate at the hands 
of the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., at the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, November 28. 
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Four sodalities have been erected for the youth of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The little boys have been enrolled in the St. Thomas So- 
dality; the little girls into the Blessed Imelda Society; the young ladies into 
the St. Rose Circle under the protection of Our Blessed Lady; and the young 
men into the Junior Holy Name Society. 


A triduum for the women of St. Dominic’s parish, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
conducted by the pastor, Father Scholz, in February. The Rosary-Altar Society, 
as a result of it, increased its membership from two hundred to three hundred 
twenty-eight, giving the parish one hundred percent membership. The society 
has done much for the spiritual and material welfare of the parish during the 
= year. It has been actively engaged in the relief work for the miners of 
the state. 


The attendance at the weekly Holy Hour at St. Dominic’s Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, increased each week, including people from all parts of the city and 
nearby towns. On the nights of the devotion, suburban cars have orders to stop 
at the church street. 


Revs. Gregory Scholz, O. P., and Cyril Therres, O. P., of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, attended the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
C. O’Reilly, D. D., as Bishop of Scranton, Pa., Diocese. 


The special Sunday evening discourses being delivered by the Fathers of 
St. Dominic’s Church are attracting large crowds. 


A course of instructions was given to the students of Villa Maria, Lawrence 
County, Pa., during the month of November by Rev. Gregory Scholz, O. P. 


A triduum for the men of St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, is to be con- 
ducted by the pastor, March 11-13. The object of this triduum is to re-estab- 
lish the Holy Name Society in the parish and to enroll every man. The Blessed 
er Sodality has in its membership almost every unmarried lady of the 
parish. siniieisoaginitoas 


At the annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
the Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., read a paper on “The 
Place of Authority in St. Thomas.” Father Smith was elected to the executive 
council for a three-year term. 


It is with sorrow that we record the death of Roger Kearney, brother of 
the late Very Rev. Lawrence Francis Kearney, O. P., ex-Provincial. The 
funeral services were held in St. Paul’s Church, Lexington, Ky., January 23. Rev. 
J. P. Roach, O. P., sang the Solemn Requiem Mass, assisted by Rev. C. C. Mc- 
Gonagle, O. P., and Very Rev. R. G. Lyons, O. P., as deacon and subdeacon 
respectively. Very Rev. F. D. McShane, O. P., S. T. Lr., delivered the sermon. 
The Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., S. T. M., prior of St. Rose’s Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., Very Rev. F. B. Gorman, O. P., prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s, 
Louisville, and Rev. J. J. Kennedy, O. P., of St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Cin- 
cinnati, were also present. 


On December 11 and 12, Holy Trinity Parish of Somerset, Ohio, cele- 
brated the centenary of its dedication, which took place on October 28, 1827. 
His Lordship, Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, 
graced the occasion with his presence. Perry County, in which the village of 
Somerset is located, has the honor of being “The Cradle of Catholicity in Ohio,” 
and here for more than a hundred years the Dominicans have labored. On 
Sunday, December 11, a Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the Very Rev. 
Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., LL. D., assisted by Rev. C. C. McGonagle, 
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O. P., deacon, and Very Rev. J. R. Caien, O. P., subdeacon. The sermon was 
delivered by Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M. In the evening Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given by Rev. R. J. Meaney, 
O. P., assisted by Revs. Albert O’Brien, O. P., and J. D. Walsh, O. P., as dea- 
con and subdeacon respectively. Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., P. G., preached 
the sermon. On Monday, a Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated by the pastor, 
Rev. J. B. Kircher, O. P., assisted by Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M., 
as deacon, and Rev. W. A. Marchant, O. P., as subdeacon. The sermon on the 
occasion was given by Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G. In addition to 
those named above, more than thirty Dominicans and many secular priests were 
present from surrounding towns. Mother Stephanie, O. S. D., Mother General 
of ot" Mary of the Springs’ community, and twenty Dominican Sisters were in 
attendance. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On February 19, His Grace, E. J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, formally dedicated the new St. Dominic’s Church of that city. The 
Solemn Mass was sung by Very Rev. P. M. Driscoll, O. P., Provincial, as- 
sisted by Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, O. P., S. T. M., ex-provincial, as deacon, 
and Rev. J. B. O’Connor, O. P., subdeacon. Archbishop Hanna delivered the 
sermon. Special Gregorian music was rendered by a choir of one hundred and 
twenty-five men and boys, under the direction of Rev. E. Boyle. A large num- 
ber of visiting priests and Religious were in attendance. 


Rey. Sebastian Owens, O. P., of the Argentine Province, is preaching the 
Lenten course in the Dominican Church of the Most Holy Rosary, Antioch, 
California. 


On January 17, Bro. Joseph Walsh, O. P., lay-brother, made solemn pro- 


fession into the hands of Very Rev. V. C. Lamb, O. P., prior of the House of 
Studies, Benicia, Calif., changing his name to Francis. On February 26, Albert 
Perazzo was given the habit of a Dominican lay-brother by Father Lamb. He 
will be known as Bro. Albert. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


On December 20, the Dominican convent at Havre celebrated the centenary 
of the birth of the Very Rev. J. M. Monsabre, who for twenty years had oc- 
cupied the pulpit of Notre Dame in Paris. At the Solemn Requiem Mass, the 
Very Rev. Father Janvier, O. P., successor to Pere Monsabre as Notre Dame 
preacher, delivered the eulogy. Father Monsabre died in 1907. His eloquence, 
theological knowledge and apostolic zeal show forth in his Exposition of Cath- 
lic Dogma. Chesnelong said of him, “never was the Church so attacked; but 
perhaps never was she so ably defended.” 


_Rev. L. M. Perque, O. P., has been invited to give a series of lectures on 
sociology at the University of Oxford. 


The Holy Father has been presented with a number of manuscripts and 
rare Syro-Chaldean works, as well as many other ancient works of great value, 
by the Very Rev. J. M. Voste, O. P., professor of Sacred Scripture, at the 
Collegio Angelico. These works are destined for the Vatican Library. 


The Province of Paris has suffered the loss of three eminent members in 
the last year: Rev. Fathers Barges, Vuillermet, chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and with the Croix de Guerre, was a veritable apostle of the home and 
youth, and his conferences of twenty years at the Church of St. Maurice, Lille, 
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together with his many writings, have done much for the Church. Father 
Eisenmenger was director of the L’Anne Dominicaine. 


On November 7, Bro. Thomas Cadieux, O. P., lay-brother at the Convent 
of St. Anne, Fall River, died in the twenty-ninth year of his profession. For 
twenty years he had been sacristan at the church. Seated in the sanctuary was 
the Rt. Rev. D. F. Feehan, D. D., Bishop of Fall River. The church was filled 
with representatives of religious communities and with parishioners. May he 
rest in peace. 


The Very Rev. H. Vincent, O. P., has been named national correspondent 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 


Sermons were preached in the churches of Cologne, on November 13, for 
the purpose of stimulating devotion to Blessed Albert the Great and forwarding 
the cause of his canonization. This day was one of four, November 13-16, de- 
voted to solemn commemoration of the Blessed. The Union of Catholic Acad- 
emies in its last congress drew up a petition for his canonization and sent Doctor 
Scheeben to Rome as delegate. That the raising of Blessed Albert to the altars 
of the Church will soon take place, is the fervent wish of the Union. 


A statue of Blessed Albert has been placed in the Hall of Honor in the 
German Museum in Munich. This hall is devoted to men illustrious in the 
natural sciences and the statue of the Blessed is one of six in it. 


The Very Rev. Louis Ferretti, O. P., S. T. M., professor of history of re- 
ligious art and member of the Roman School of the Beaux Arts, has been named 
Bishop of Colle di Val d’Elsc, Florence. 


The Catholic Theatrical Union, composed of French actors, has been or- 
ganized with His Eminence Cardinal Dubois as protector, and Paul Claudel, 
Ambassador to the United States, as honorary president. Very Rey. Father 
Gillet, O. P., is spiritual director. 


At the invitation of Bishop Fabregues of Pekin, the Dominicans have 
taken over two colleges in that city. 


His Eminence Andrew Cardinal Fruhwirth, O. P., was nominated Chan- 
cellor of the Holy Roman Church in a private Consistory, December 19. While 
Cardinal Fruhwirth has been in office since the death of Cardinal Azevedo, this 
appointment must be made in a Consistory, and so the Holy Father appointed 
him at the Consistory on December 19. His Eminence took for his titular 
church, St. Lawrence in Damasus, the traditional church of the Chancellor. 


The Rt. Rev. Ambrose .Luddi, O. P., D. D., Bishop of Assisi, has been 
named Titular Bishop of Troy. 


On December 14, an Apostolic Process on the virtues and specific miracles 
of Blessed Imelda, drawn up by the Bologna Curia, was shown to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. Already in the chancellery of the Sacred Congregation 
is another process on a wonder said to have been worked by the intercession of 
Blessed Imelda at Havana. Three miracles are required for the canonization 
of a Blessed; therefore, if it is possible to present in the very near fiture other 
processes of miracles, there is hope of the canonization of the little Blessed in 
a short time. 


Announcement is made of the death of the Very Revs. Hyacinth Leca, 
O. P., S. T. M., and J. de Langen Wendels, O. P., S. T. M. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary (Sinsinawa, Wis.) 

Sister Mary Vincentia Williams died at St. Clara Infirmary on the 23rd 
of December, 1927, in the sixty-fourth year of her religious profession. The 
death of this venerable and exemplary religious was felt as a distinct loss, sev- 
ering as it did a precious link with the historic past of the Congregation. As 
a pupil in St. Clara Academy, when it was first located at Benton, Wis., she 
knew the Very Reverend Founder, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, QO: P. Later 
she was one of his pioneer novices and Sisters and ever considered it one of 
the greatest privileges of her life to have received the habit at his hands. The 
Right Rev. John Martin Henni, D. D., the first Bishop of the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee, presided at the ceremony of ‘her profession. Sister Vincentia’s long 
life in religion was spent in various missions in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Washington, D. C. About ten years ago she was obliged to give up active 
duty and retire to the motherhouse, where in her declining years she gave 
exemplification of every virtue becoming one grown old in the service of God. 
May her soul rest in peace. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 

Since the Maryknoll Sisters have taken over the direction of St. Paul’s 
Hospital in Manila, they have been able to record a number of conversions due 
to their example and instruction. A recent conversion is especially noteworthy, 
since it is that of a Mohammedan, and converts from Islamism are very rare. 
The man had been deported from Singapore as a Filipino. When he reached 
the Philippine Islands, it was discovered that he was not a Filipino, but a Mo- 
hammedan. As he was gravely ill, he could not be sent away and was taken to 
St. Paul’s Hospital, where the Sisters in the men’s ward tried to prepare him 
for death by speaking to him of the truths of Christianity. Their efforts were 
apparently without result, but as the end grew near, he asked for Baptism. 
After his baptism by a Maryknoll Sister, he lived long enough to be anointed 
by Rev. Father Zillig, S. J. He died pronouncing the Name of Jesus. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Summit, N. J.) 


One postulant was clothed in the habit and a novice pronounced her tem- 
porary vows in the chapel at Rosary Shrine on the 25th of January. 


An unusually large gathering of pilgrims assembled in the chapel of the 
new basement on Sunday, the 5th of February to assist at the regular first 
Sunday devotions in honor of the Queen of the Holy Rosary. The many favors 
granted to Rosarians were read and surely inspired all present with great 
confidence in the powerful intercession of Our Lady of the Rosary. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O. P., conducted the Christmas services in the Sis- 
ters’ chapel and celebrated the midnight Mass. Father Sullivan also offered his 
two other Masses at the convent. 


The death of Sister Mary of the Nativity occurred on the 3lst of pagers 
in the thirtieth year of her religious profession. Rev. F. A. Fox, O. P., of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Jersey City, N. J., celebrated the Solemn Requiem Mass 
and officiated at the "funeral services on the 2nd of February. May her soul 
rest in peace. 


Rev. Charles F. Christmas, O. P., presided and preached at the reception 
of Miss Catherine Tolle on the 12th of February. 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception one postulant received the holy 
habit. Right Rev. Msgr. F. A. Rempe, Vicar General of ‘the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, officiated at the ceremony and delivered a very impressive sermon. 
Rev. J. D. Walsh, O. P., of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill., assisted Monsignor Rempe and presided at Compline. 


Many relatives and friends of the community assisted at the midnight Mass 
on the Feast of the Nativity. The Holy Mass was offered for the community’s 
benefactors by Rev. Nicholas Brust, Procurator of St. Francis Seminary. 


The annual retreat was preached by Rev. Camillus Becker, O. M. Cap., 
from the 3rd to the 12th of February. At the close of the retreat, the cere- 
monies of temporary and perpetual profession took place at which the retreat 
master officiated and Rev. Francis O’Neil, O. P., Ph. D., preached. The large 
number of the faithful that attended the ceremony crowded the chapel to its 
capacity. 


Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 


Right Rev. John J. Dunn, D. D., V. G., Bishop Auxiliary of New York, 
visited the Greater Mount St. Mary on the 26th of December. His Lordship, 
the ecclesiastical superior of the Congregation, has manifested unfailing interest 
in the progress of the superb new structure since its inauguration on the 12th 
of November, 1926. 


Hundreds of people of Newburgh and vicinity took advantage of the in- 
vitation extended to the public to visit the Mount and inspect the entire building, 
which includes a convent, chapel and high school for resident and day pupils. 
All visitors were impressed with the new foundation, which is Tudor-Gothic in 
design. 


The first Mass in the Greater Mount was celebrated in the temporary 
chapel on the 6th of January, the First Friday of the New Year. The convent 
chapel, which was begun several months after the convent and school, will be 
completed in May. The interior of the chapel, the altars, shrines and stalls will 
be in harmony with the design of the building. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 
Sister Mary Aquino Peterson died on Sunday morning, January 15. May 
her soul rest in peace. 


The Sisters and students of Marywood enjoyed a lecture on “St. Patrick’s 
Garden” given by Mrs. Leo John Cleary on the 24th of January. 


Dominican Sisters living in the vicinity of Grand Rapids assembled at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral School on February 11, for a Teacher’ Institute. The 
program included a demonstration lesson in first grade reading and papers and 
discussions on the teaching of the elementary school subjects. The motivation 
of history was illustrated by an eighth grade history project and by a paper on 
the teaching of citizenship through problems. Later in February Dominican 
Sisters teaching in the Saginaw Valley held a similiar institute at St. Mary’s 
School, Saginaw. 


The celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the arrival of the Dominican Sis- 
ters in Michigan will be celebrated in May. Six members of the Congregation 
of the Holy Rosary, which at the time had its motherhouse in New York City, 
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initiated Dominican activities in Michigan in October, 1877. The commemora- 
tion of this event of fifty years ago will be simple and quiet. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 


Mr. Donald Davidson, of the English department of Vanderbilt University, 
delivered a beneficial and entertaining lecture on “Poetry in Literature and Life” 
in the auditorium on the 6th of February. Mr. Davidson, who is fast winning 
recognition as one of the outstanding contemporary poets, illustrated his talk 
in an interesting manner by reading selections from a volume of his poems 
called Tall Men. 


On March 5, the faculty and student body had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Louis H. Wetmore, former literary editor of the New York Times, deliver a 
lecture on “Heretics and Orthodox in Modern Literature.” By a keen and 
scholarly analysis of his subject, Mr. Wetmore made the lecture one of unusual 
interest. 


The Right Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D. D., Bishop of Nashville, presided 
at the reception of six young ladies on ‘the 4th of March. His Lordship was 
assisted by a number of local clergymen. The postulants who received the 
habit were: Miss Elizabeth Hennenfent, Monmouth, Il. (Sister Alphonse), 
Miss Bertha Lynch, Phoebus, Va. (Sister Cecilia), Miss Lucile Temme, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (Sister Mary Clement), Miss Elizabeth Anne Gobel, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Sister Dominica), Miss Delia Brew, Nashville, Tenn. (Sister Cornelia), 
and Miss Gertrude Roesslein, Chattanooga, Tenn. (Sister Louise Marie). 


The Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas marked the first profession of Sister 
Bonaventure Pohil, Sister Augusta Massa, Sister M. Vincent Rogan and Sister 
Agnes Clare Neuhoff. 


Mount St. Dominic (Caldwell, N. J.) 


The annual retreat for the community was preached by Rev. J. L. Finnerty, 
O. P., from the 26th of December to the Ist of January. 


An illustrated lecture on St. Cecilia was given on February 7, by Rev. F. J. 
Zwierlein, D. Sc. M. H. (Louvain), professor of history at St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


On the 13th of February, the Right Rev. Msgr. John A. Duffy, S. T. D., 
Administrator of the Diocese of Newark, dedicated the new chapel of the 
Villa of the Sacred Heart. The addition also provides a dining room and 
private rooms for guests and retreatants. 


Jeanne D’Arc, a play arranged by one of the Sisters of the community, 
was produced recently by the pupils of the academy in Mercedes Hall, and at 
the request of patrons was repeated in St. Joseph’s Hall, Union City, N. J. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy (Adrian, Mich.) 

Sister M. Alberta celebrated her Golden Jubilee at the motherhouse on the 
27th of December. An appropriate sermon was preached by Rev. Vincent 
Kienberger, O. P., of St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit. The jubilarian was 
honored by a letter of congratulation from Right Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, 
D. D., Bishop of Detroit. A large number of priests and Sisters were present 
for the celebration. 


The semi-annual reception was held on December 29, at which twenty-three 
young ladies received the holy habit. Right Rev. Francis J. Van Antwerp, 
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P. A., D. D., LL. D., a Vicar General of the diocese, was delegated to preside 
at the ceremony in place of the Bishop, who was unable to attend. Monsignor 
Van Antwerp preached an eloquent sermon. 


A Sister of the community, writing under the pen-name, Eileen Roche, 
won the unique distinction of carrying off both the first and fifth prizes in the 
National Short Story Contest sponsored by the Grimes Syndicate of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which furnishes material for some three hundred Catholic news- 
papers and magazines in the United States. The winning stories were entitled 
Minus the Velvet Glove and The Bishop’s Dinner. 


An enthusiastic delegation of students represented St. Joseph’s College and 
Academy at the Student School of Spiritual Leadership conducted by Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J., at the University of Detroit from the 3rd to the 5th 
of February. Father Lord announced that the percentage of daily communi- 
cants at St. Joseph’s exceeded all the records he had ever received. The school’s 
average was ninety per cent. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 

At the request of Rev. J. D. O’Brien, O. P., the Sisters have taken charge 
of the catechism classes of St. Mary Magdalene’s Parish, Berkeley, Calif. 
Owing to the zealous efforts of Father O’Brien, the pastor, the number of 


children is continually increasing. The present attendance is one hundred and 
fifty. 


Two Sisters pronounced their final vows during the month of November. 
One novice made her first profession on the Feast of Holy Innocents. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, granted a private audience to Rev. Mother 
Seraphina, Prioress General of the Congregation, and her secretary, Sister M. 
Bernardina, on the 6th of December. The Holy Father sent his blessing to all 
the Sisters of the Congregation. Mother Seraphina and Sister Bernardina were 
present also at the Consistory held at Rome on the 22nd of December. 


The Most Rev. Pedro y Vera, D. D., Archbishop of Pueblo, Mexico, ac- 
companied by his secretary, Rev. Father Freiria, and Right Rev. Luis Altamirano 
Bulnes, D. D., Bishop of Jusjuapan de Leon, Mexico, visited the motherhouse 
on the 6th of January. The prelates and the Reverend Father celebrated Mass 
in the convent chapel the next morning. 


Rev. Patrick O’Neill, pastor of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish, Mill 
Valley, is conducting a course of Greek for the Sisters. 


Congregation of St. Mary (New Orleans, La.) 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at its recent 
session held in Jacksonville, Florida, accredited St. Mary’s College and High 
School with full approbation. Dr. Lyons of Inlam University and Inspector 
Lombard of the State University at Baton Rouge also favored the institution 
by commending its educational system. A further honor has been conferred on 
St. Mary’s by the selection of the Sisters of the faculty as chairmen for the 
Advisory and Geography Committee and as members of other committees now 
revising the curriculum for the parochial schools of the archdiocese. 


The following were the prominent activities that took place in the college 
auditorium during the winter months. An instructive and beneficial lecture on 
“Diseases of the Bones” was delivered by Dr. Gelpi of the State Medical Board. 
The Dramatic Society successfully presented the play The Twig of Thorns for 
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the benefit of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith. M. Jacques-Jolas, 
the French-American pianist, gave a pleasing recital while on his southern con- 
cert tour. 


The Sisters of the Congregation mourn the loss of their oldest and beloved 
member, Sister Mary Felix Reilly, who died lately in the ninty-first year of 
her age and in the sixty-seventh year of her religious profession. Sister Felix 
was one of the second band of Dominican Sisters that came to the United States 
in 1867. Eternal rest grant unto her, O Lord! 


Along with the regular course in liturgical chant, which was begun at the 
opening of the school year, the Sisters now have the advantage of monthly 
supplementary lectures, conducted by the Reverend Cantor of the Dominican 
House of Studies, Ponchatoula, La., who recently returned from the Collegio 
Angelico, Rome. 


Very Rev. Father Bonaventure Paredes, Master General of the Order of 
Preachers, honored the community with an autographed greeting for the New 
Year, accompanied with his blessing. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The Feast of the Nativity of Our Divine Lord was observed at Queen of 
the Rosary Convent, Amityville, N. Y., the novitiate of the Congregation, by 
the solemn chanting of Matins before the midnight Mass and by the celebration 
of High Mass on Christmas morning by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., 
who preached an inspiring sermon. The novices and postulants brought joy 
to the aged at St. Catherine’s Infirmary, when they visited the institution and 
sang Christmas hymns during the Mass. 


A Golden Jubilee celebration took place at the novitiate after the Christmas 
holidays, when Mother Mary Cajetan, O. P., and Mother Mary Hilaria, 
O. P., observed the fiftieth anniversary of their holy profession. Right 
Rev. Msgr. George Haupert, Vicar General of the Brooklyn Diocese, was 
celebrant at the Solemn High Mass, assisted by Rev. Geo. Sander and Rev. 
John Naab. Rev. Joseph M. Eckert, O. P., Rev. Jules Guibbert and Very 
Rev. Father Thuente, O. P., who preached the sermon for the occasion, were 
seated in the sanctuary during the Mass. Over two hundred friends of the 
jubilarians were present for the celebration. 


A retreat was recently conducted at St. Joseph’s, Sullivan County, under 
the direction of Father Thuente for the Sisters of the community, who were 
unable to make the annual retreat during the summer. 


The news of the sudden and grave illness of Right Rev. Msgr. John L. 
Belford came as a shock to the novitiate where the Monsignor had been giving 
a series of lectures. During his absence, Rev. Jules Guibbert, chaplain of the 
convent, has been giving the conferences. 


On the 11th of February, Mother M. Charitas Harth was elected Prioress 
General of the Congregation of the Holy Cross to succeed the late Mother 
Augustine Fleck, who died on the 22nd of November. The election was made 
at an extraordinary chapter convoked at the Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 


The regular monthly pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary 
held during the first days of December, January and February were very well 
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attended in spite of inclement weather. Rev. Joseph F. Ellis, chaplain at the 
Shrine, conducted the exercises of the January pilgrimage and preached on the 
Fifth Joyful Mystery of the Rosary. Seven hundred pilgrims were present for 
the devotion on the first Sunday of February. The singing of the hymn in 
honor of Our Lady of Lourdes by the entire assembly was an edifying feature 
of this pilgrimage. 


Sunday, the 18th of December, a retreat for the members of St. Louis 
Bertrand Chapter of the Third Order of St. Dominic was preached by Father 
Ellis. Many tertiaries availed themselves of the opportunities of grace during 
the exercises. 


A successful novena in preparation for the Feast of the Nativity opened at 
the Shrine on the 16th of December and closed at the midnight Mass on 
Christmas. 


Rev. R. Burke, O. P., conducted the exercises of a ten days’ retreat, which 
opened for the community on the 14th of January. Father Burke also ad- 
dressed the tertiaries at their meeting on the fourth Sunday of the month. 


A novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes was preached by the chaplain 
from the 3rd to the 11th of February. The Mass of the feast was offered for 
the intentions of those making the novena. The novena was attended by one 
of the largest gatherings since the erection of the Shrine. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


The joint celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the foundation of the Do- 
minican Sisters in the Diocese of Wichita and the dedication of the new wing 
of St. Rose Hospital, held on the 25th of November, marks a memorable day 
in the history of the Dominican Sisters established at Great Bend, Kansas. 
Hundreds attended the morning services conducted at the Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception by the Right Rev. Augustus J. Schwertner, D. D., Bishop 
of Wichita. His Lordship assisted at the Solemn Holy Mass celebrated by Rev. 
Stephen Hermans of Ellinwood, assisted by Rev. Egbert Hall, O. S. B.,of Atchison 
and Rev. J. J. Steines of Sharon. Rev. Maurice Reidy of Great Bend and 
Rev. John Butler of Seward acted as Masters of Ceremonies. Bishop Schwert- 
ner preached the address for the double occasion in which he paid an impressive 
tribute to Christian womanhood and especially to the mission of the Sisterhood 
in the history of the Church. He praised the work of the Sisters of the com- 
munity of Great Bend for their successful labors in his diocese for the past 
twenty-five years stating that their success was due to their unified, faithful and 
zealous human efforts enriched and blessed by God because of their prayerful 
lives. At the conclusion of the Holy Sacrifice, the Bishop dedicated the addition 
to the hospital passing through and blessing each room. A dinner was served 
by the Sisters to the reverend clergy and the hospital’s staff after the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 

About two thousand visitors took advantage of the invitation extended to 
the public to visit the hospital and inspect its modern equipment. The hand- 
some furniture of the priest’s apartment was given to the community by His 
Lordship as a jubilee gift. Rev. M. J. Reidy, spiritual director of the Sisters, 
donated the magnificent marble altar. 

The little band of pioneer Sisters that established itself at Great Bend 
twenty-five years ago has developed into a flourishing community. At present 
the Congregation numbers seventy Sisters, sixteen novices and twleve postulants. 
Besides conducting schools in the diocese, the Sisters manage St. Rose Hospital, 
now one of the largest and best equipped hospitals in the West. The community 
are grateful to all who helped to make the double celebration a success and 
especially to the Bishop of the Diocese, who has ever watched over the Con- 
gregation with fatherly and generous interest. 
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ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest (near Chicago), Illinois 


Rosary College, a continuation of Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, is a standard Liberal Arts College for women, with 
full recognition by 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 


A School of Music, Fine Arts and Expression offers students 
superior opportunities which are supplemented by the rare 
advantages which Chicago affords lovers of culture. 


The junior year may be spent at the Fribourg Branch, in French 
Switzerland, where students may perfect their knowledge of the 
Romance Languages, and enlarge their culture by travel under 
experienced chaperons. 





THE LIVES OF 


DOMINICAN SAINTS 


Ain Invaluable book for All Dominicans 
in Community Life, or for Tertiaries 





Cloth Bound 8vo. 06 Uinsteations 430 Pages 


Preface by the 
RT. REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D., 
Rector of the Catholic University of America 





Now in its Second Edition Price (postpaid) $2.00 
Address: 


THE DOMINICANA 


487 Michigan Ave., N. E. Washington, D. C. 

















Mount St. Dominic Academy 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


Boarding and Day School 
for Girls and Small Boys 
Affiliated to the Catholic University of America 


and Approved by the N. J. State Department 
of Education 


Fifty minutes from New York Telephone Caldwell 154 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS SISTER SUPERIOR 





St. Mary of the Springs 


East Columbus, Obio 
A Standard College for Women 





For further information address 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
EAST COLUMBUS, OHIO 





MODERN BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


























Ghe Don Gerichten Sindios 


5492557 South Bigh Street, Columbus, Obio 
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Write for free booklet containing a history of stained glass and numerous 
lustrations. 
For the convenience of our patrons, we maintain offices in 


New York and St. Louis. 
European Studio, Munich, Germany. 





W.H.Waters&Co. 


Manufacturing 
Opticians 
eh & 

We make a specialty of 


FILLING OCULISTS’ 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


eb & 


Everything Optical 
& & 
702 13th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SAVE MONEY 
DEAL AT 


O’Donnell’s Drug Store 


9th and Monroe Streets, N. E., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone: North 10298 
W. W. MALONE, Prop. 





C. A. Paul G. E. Robins 

Brookland Pharmacy 
12th and Monroe Sts., N. E 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

+ + + 
Prescriptions a Specialty 
Special Attention to the Clergy and 
Students 
Phone for Service. Delivery is Free 
Phone, North 3244 

















INTRODUCING 


HANOVER SHOES 


This is to suggest to you the best 
Shoe Buy in America today 


BEFORE PURCHASING YOUR NEXT PAIR DO A LITTLE 
WINDOW SHOPPING AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


It’s because we are manufacturers and sell direct. 


There are 112 Hanover Stores in 82 cities. 





Washington Store, 939 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


Catalog on Request 





FREE 


Four New Booklets 


1. The Gregg Professional Library. 


2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand. 


3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg 
Shorthand. 


4. The New Rational Typewriting Series. 


These booklets, all handsomely 
illustrated, describe in a most inter- 
esting way the plan, contents, and 
place in the course of more than 100 
books on shorthand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be 
able to determine just the book you 
want to see. 

These booklets also contain many 
helpful teaching suggestions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


Boston San Francisco 
London 





WANTED 
Back numbers of 
DOMINICANA 


especially for 


JUNE, 1916 
DECEMBER, 1916 
DECEMBER, 1917 


If you have any of the above 
numbers that you care to dis- 
pose of, please communicate 
with 
DOMINICANA 
487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 











